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THE WAR IN DEFENCE OF THE RIGHT. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, for 
the following extract from ‘‘ Miud,” the Laureate’s forthcoming poem. _The 
stanzas are not headed, as above, by the author ; but the heading is not inap- 
propriate.—Ed. Albion. 

My life has crept so long on a broken wing 

Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of horrer aad fear, 

That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing, 

My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 

When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 

And the shining daffudil dies, and the Charioteer 

And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowas 

Over Orion’s grave low down in the west, 

That like a silent lightning under the stars 

She seem’d to divide in a dream from a band of the blest, 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars— 
“ And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,” and pointed to Mars 

As he glow’d like a ruddy shield oa the Lion’s breast. 


And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 

To bave look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair, 
That bad been in a weary world my one thing bright : 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair ; 
When I thought that a war would arise iu defence of the right, 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 

The glory of manhoud stand on his ancient height, 

Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionnaire : 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 

Pipe on her pastoral billock a languid note, 

And watch ber barvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon bullet rust en the slotbful shore, 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat, 

Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 


And as months ran on and rumour of battle grew 

“ Tt is time, it is time, O passionate heart,” said I 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 
“ It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old bysterical mock-disease should die.” 

And I stood on a giant-deck and mixed my breath 

With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 

Far into the Nerth, and battle, and seas of death. 


Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 

Of a laud that bas lost for a little ber lust of gold, 

And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told ; 

And hail once more to the banner of battle uoroll’d ! 
Tho’ many a light shall darkea, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just doom shall be wreak’d on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkoess ioto the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 

For the long, long, canker of peace is over and done ; ' 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful- grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 





THE DAISY. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 
W ritten at Edinburgh, and extracted from the volume mentioned above. 
O love, what hours were thine and mine, 
In lands of palm and southern pine ; 
Ia lands of palm, of orange-blossom 
Of olive, aloe, and maize aud vine. _ 


What Roman strength Turbia show’d 
In ruin, by the mountain road ; 

How like a gem, beneath, the city 
Of little Monaco, basking, glow’d: 


How richly down the rocky dell 
The torrent vineyard streaming fell 

To meet the sun and sunny waters, 
That only heaved with a summer swell. 


What slender campanili grew 

By bays, the peacock’s neck in hue ; 
Where, bere and there, on sandy beaches 

A milky-bell’d amaryllis blew. 


How young Columbus seem’d to rove, 
Yet present in bis natal grove, 

Now watching high on mountain cornice, 
And steering, now trom a purple cove, 


Now pacing mute by ocean’s rim ; 
Till, in a narrow street and dim, 

I stay’d the wheels at Cogoletto, 
And drank, and loyally drank to him. 


Nor knew we well what pleased us most, 

Not the clipt palm of which they boast ; 
But distant colour, happy hamlet, 

A moulder’d citadel on the coast, 


Or tower, or bigh-bill convent, seen 
A light amid its olives green ; 

Or olive-boary cape in ocean : 
Or rosy blossom in hot ravine, 


Where oleanders flush’d the bed 
Of silent torrents, gravel-spread ; 

Aud, crossing, oft we saw the glisten 
Of ice, far off on a mountain head. 





We loved that hall, tho’ white and cold, 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people’s awful princes, 
The grave, severe Genovese of old. 


At Florence too what golden bours, 
In those long galleries, were ours ; 

What drives about the fresh Casciné, 
Or walks in Boboli’s ducal bowers. 


In bright vignettes, and each complete, 
Of tower or duomo, suaony sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glitter’d, 
Thro’ cypress avenues, at our feet. 


But when we crost the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain ; 

Of rain at Reggio, at Parma ; 
At Lodi, rain, Piacenza, rain. 


And stern and sad (so rare the smiles 

Of sunlight) look’d the Lombard piles ; 
Porch-pillars oo the lion resting, 

‘And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 


O Milan, O the chanting quires, 
The giant windows’ blazuu’d fires, 

The height, the space, the gloom, the glory! 
A mount of marble, a handred spires ! 


I climb’d the roofs at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among the silent statues, 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 


How faintly flush’d, how phantom-fair, 
Wae Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy- pencill’d valleys 
And snowy delis in a golden air. 


Remember how we came at last 

To Como; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit, 

And all was flooded ; and how we past 


From Como, when the light was gray, 
And in my head, for balf the day, 

The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way. 


Like ballad-burthen music, kept, 
As on The Lariano crept 
To that fair port below the castle 
Of Queen Theodolind, where we slept ; 


Or hardly slept, but watch’d awake 
A cypress in the moonlight shake, 

The moonlight touching o’er a terrace 
One tall Agave above the lake. 


What more? we took our last adieu, 
And up the snowy Splugen drew, 

But ere we reach’d the highest summit 
I pluck’d a daisy, I gave it you. 


It told of England then to me, 
And now it tells of Italy. 

O love, we two sball go no longer 
To lands of summer beyond the sea ; 


So dear a life your arms enfold 
Whose crying is a cry for gold: 

Yet bere to night in this dark city, 
When ill and weary, alone and cold, 


I found, tho’ crush’d to hard and dry, 
This nurseling of another sky 

Still ia the little book you lent me, 
And where you tenderly laid it by : 


And I forgot the clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth, 
The bitter east, the misty summer 

And gray metropolis ot the North, 


Perchance, to lull the throbs of pain, 
Perchance, to charm a vacant brain, 

Perchance, to dream you still beside me, 
My fancy fled to the South again. 





ESSAY ON HUMBUG. 
BY A MANCHESTER MAN, 


Humbug! The word rings oddly we admit; separate the syllables, 
and it is pleasant neither iu sound nor savour: and yet we have a weak- 


AN 


ness for the phrase. “ Paorase, call you it?’ asks the red-faced corporal. 


* By this good day I will maintain the word with my sword, to be a sol- 
dierlike word, and a word of exceeding good command.” Is it not the 
monarch of the vocabulary for expressive meaning? Is it not the symbol 
of an enormons realicy, a great fact in life? Unde derivatur ? bence 
is it derived? Can its genealogical descent be traced from that refuge 
for philological destitutes, the Auglo Saxon ; or is it the coinage of some 
modern mint? The word, we maintain, is of good lineage. We have an 
Opaque recollection that its parent oumbugion is to be found in one of 
the choruses of AristopNanes ; but we have not time to search it out. 
Only listen to Wotes and Queries. We are there told, on the authority 
of Miller’s Fly Leaves, that it is a corruption of the word Hamburg. 
* During a period when war prevailed on the Continent, so many false 
reports and lying bulletins were fabricated at Hamburg, that at length, 
when any one would signify his disbelief of a statement be would say, 
“You had that from Hamburg ;”’ aod thus, “That is Hamburg, or 
Humbug, became a common expression of incredulity.” Now who Mr. 
Miller is, we do not kuow ; but if we had bim here, we would steep his 
Fly Leaves io Vinegar, and stuff them down his throat, for reducing so 
valuable a word to such an ignoble origin : we would do so even if be 
were the immortal Joe himseif. In the teeth of the Votes and Queries, 





we have a firm belief that the word has a good pedigree ; we are con 
fident that a term so expressive must have a gentlemanlike extrag- 
tion. 

Surely a royal ancestry it owns, 

And mourus the loss of palaces and thrones. 


Its paternity may be lost in remote antiquity; but we deny roundly 
that it is to be ranked with those phrases of modere invention, which are 
the fungi of fustian and cotton twist—of cog wheels and train oil—and 
which came in witb billy rollers and spinning jennies. 

It was Mr. Ferrand, late M.P. for Kaaresborough, who enunciated the 
universal proposition, that ‘the world was one mighty humbug.” This 
is a bold assertion—daring and dashing as one of Lurd Cardigan’s charges, 
and spoken like a crafty Yorkshireman. Many no doubt will “ dispute 
bis major ;”’ but come now, kind reader, in private confidence between 
you and me, is there nota mighty deal of hambug in the world, not- 
withstanding? It penetrates and permeates everywhere, like the air we 
breathe. If nature abhors a vacuum, this subtle essence is ready to oo 
cupy any vacuity. It is all-pervading. “Love,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
some where— 

(Love tunes in peace the shepherd’s reed; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed; 

In hails, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.) 


We bave a strong conviction that Sir Walter meant hambug. 

Some philosophers take a delight in tracing the natural history of a mo- 
ral seutiment. Is there no gentleman of analytic mind to investigate the 
natural history of the idea expressed by this word. Humbug, we believe, 
is the off-pring of civilization and refinement. “ We are all hypocrites,” 
it was often said by the late Charles Kemble, “ and the highest art is the 
greatest bypocrisy.’’ Humbug is scarcely compatible with a rude and 
primitive state of society. We should not have found it among the an- 
cient Britons as they roamed barelegged through their native forests, and 
muoched their acorns in company with wild boars. We should not dis- 
cover it in the New Zealander as he knocks down bis foe, scalps and 
diues off bim without ceremony. Nor shall we meet with it when men 
are really in earnest, even in a civilized age. There was no humbug 
about Nelson, as be hoisted his last signal, and laid the Victory along- 
side the Redoubtable. There was no humbug in “ the Duke,” as he led 
his forces through many a hard-fought campaign. Would that the old 
man were yet alive! There have been scenes of late near Sebastopol, in 
which this material was but a trifling ingredient. “I hope, Eoglishmen, 
you will fight well today,’’ said the Marshal St. Arnaud, as he rode 
along our lines with Lord Raglan before the battle of Alma. “ Hope ?” 
said a voice from the ranks—* and sure, General, you kaow we will !”’ 
‘* We thivk it very bard sir, that having had all the work, we should 
have none of the sport!” was the remonstraace of the crew of the 4ga- 
memnon to Admiral Lyons, when a ramour had reached them that they 
were not to go into action. In such expressions there is no persiflage. 
There is no humbug io a Higblander’s charge; there is no humbug in a Lan- 
caster guo ora Mivié rifle. No; humbug, in its highest development, is the 
child of luxury. It is mostly of aristocratic, or cottouocratic, or some 
such other ocratic origin ; it is cradled on a couch of down, aud dandled 
by lady nurses ; its christening dinner is abundant in turtle, venison, and 
champagne ; it grows up under gilded ceilings; it walks in trim gar- 
dens aud in gay attire ; it uses ‘holiday and lady terms ” when it begins 
to articulate ; it is sent in time to some genteel educational establish- 
meut ; it peradventure goes through one of our Universities ; and if re- 
presented by one of the male species, most probably develops in the end 
into a man of high professional standing, or a member of Parliament, or 
@ peer of this realm, 

But we bave a philosophic subject in hand ; and we must needs treat 
it after a scholastic fasbion. Let us then, according to the Aristotelic 
mode, look out for our defiaition. Humbug may be laid down to be “a 
species of deceit, giving pleasure.” “ Hambugging !” said a barrister on 
the northern circuit, who was a plain likeness of a bull-dog, to a female 
witness, “and pray, ma’am, what do you mean by your ‘humbugging ?” ” 
“ Why, sir,”’ was the reply, “it I was to say that you are a handsome 
man, | should be bumbugging you.” If, that is, she had insinuated into 
his private ear that te was a good-looking specimen of bumanity, it 
would have been a species of deceit, giving pleasure. And adopting the 
Stagyrite’s theory of moral sentiments, let us assume that there are three 
species of huambug—two extremes and a mean—namely, humbug that is 
useful, humbug that is harmless, and humbug that is burtful. 

1. First, thea, there is a kind of bumbug that is wsefud. Are you star- 
tled at this assertion? It is true nevertheless, Just step into Exeter 
Hall, and see what is going on there, It is the month of May, and there 
is a crowded meeting within the walls in aid of one of our Hume Missions. 
Listen: the Rev. Mealy Mincetext is on his legs, and addressing that 
large assembly. He is detailing his parochial experiences, as the Vicar 
of Hardansbarpbam. At this particular juncture be is giving an account 
of the maouer in which he induced a widow and six children to attend 
his eburch. He desc: ibes the widow as having seen better days, and the 
ebildren as pretty little dears, but left somewbat in a state of nature. 
He goes into detail 80 far as to particularize a patch on one of the boys’ 
breeches. He recites the dialogue between himself and the widow in ez- 
tenso, emphasizing bis strong points; till at length, when he reaches his 
climax, and ove of the little girls exclaims, ‘Mammy, let us go to 
church,” white bandkerchiefs and delicate bosoms begin to flutter, and 
subdued sobs are audible throughout the assembly. Now the Rev. Mealy 
Mincetext is a good man and a faithful pastor; but we think he might 
bring up with him, some two bundred miles from Hardansbarpbam, cer- 
tain parochial statistics more of a measure with the human intellect. To 
us his matter and manner are equally humbug; but Mealy is acquainted 
with his audience, and the effect of a claptrap ; he knows very well that 
he will get more money for the cause, and applause for himself, by send- 
ing round the widow and her six children with their begging boxes, than 
if he had appealed to the highest motives that can influeuce our nature, 

Another day we enter the same building, and we find that the pro- 
ceedings of a great Missionary meeting are going on. Do not sup 
that we agree in the saying of the celebrated Mr. Anthony Weller, that 
“ the little niggers are little humbugs.”” We entertain no such sentiment; 
we are zealous advocates of both Home and Foreigo Missions, and if need 
be we can tolerate a little plausibility in the mode of urging their claims. 
But be still. A geatleman with an Irish accent is speaking. He has just 
returned from Hovluchoo. A capital fellow he is—*a broth of a boy” 
—brisk as a bee when he pleases, and sedate as one of his Hindoo croas- 
legged idols, when it is convenient. He has the ladies laughing, and he 
bas them crying, aad he bas them both at ence. Aud yet if you analyse 
what the Rev. Denis O'Flaherty is saying, you will fiud that it is little 
better than mooushine. It is some trivial dialogue between himself aad 
an old womau who had the reputation of a witch at Hvoluchoo. We 
' sometimes think that these gentlemen who carry about with them “ the 
| interesting information”? might well leave it bebind them ; but io the 
main doubtless they are right: they administer a gentle dose of humbug, 
| and it serves as a cathartic te the pockets of the people. 

Is there uever, again, auy little charlataory among our popular preach- 
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? t all sterling talent that attracts? or is there sometimes an ad- 
. ‘trifling admiztare, of that grosser material of which we are 
treating? Is there nothing in the shape of affectation ; no promulgation 
of strong opinions for effect ; no assumption of peculiar sanctity for the 
very atmosphere of the building where the orator is delectating his aadi- 
ence? Well, never mind ; all’s well that ends well ; his little peculiari- 
ties, from whatever motive they spring, do good ; they bring those to 
public worship who might otherwise have stayed at home balancing their 
accounts or nursing the children ; and will not each paterfamilias, after 
attending his churcb, eat his Sunday’s dinner “a wiser and a better 
man ?” 

Then, what are we to think of those numberless associations that spring 
up like masbrooms on every side? We have secular education schemes, 
and religious education schemes ; we bave societies formed for the edu- 
cation of the people after every conceivable fashion ; we have institutions 
for the advancement of sanitary reform ; we have projects for free libra- 
ries, and for travelling libraries—for diffusing knowledge in mechanics 
institutes, and on cart-wheels ; we bave plans for the establishment of 
model lodging-houses ; we bave here a company formed for the supply 
of patent muffios and crumpets at reduced prices, there another for wet- 
nursing infants after an improved manner, and a third for supplying Ep- 
som salts and eastor-oil at a nominal charge. Now, all these schemes 
are very good ; their objects are capital, and the effects they produce 
often not amiss. But are the promoters never actuated by any other 
motive than the single one put forward? Ob, fie for shame, sir, to whis- 
per such a question! Well—say what you will—we have a lurking sus- 
picion that some of those gentlemen who, in technical phrase, are so 
much “ before the publie,” have pleasing visions of place and power in 
the background. Look at that clergyman, who is apparently so much io 
earnest ; and if you examine him narrowly, you will have r ason to sup- 

that there is a bisbopric, or a deanery, OF @ Canonry, reflected on 
the retina of bis glistening eye. Tbat layman, again, who is #0 anxious 
to carry out his project for the diffusion of universal brotherhood, may 
achieve £500 a-year as secretary to the association. Some mea rejoice to 
promulgate their theories in tbe public press ; others to see their names 
on placards in capital letters, three inches long; F. R. S.’s deliver lee- 
tures; and very reverends are advertised to “ address the meeting. 
One gentleman of original genius has written four pamphlets, in which 
he has solved many abstruse problems by a string of interminable statis- 
tics, and travelled to Massachusetts and back for proofs and illustrations, 
Well, success to your projects say we ; end while you are lending a help- 
ing hand to the poor arouad you, we do not begrudge you a lift for your- 
selves. : 

2. But we believe the harmless humbug to be spread over a much wider 
surface in the economy of daily life, even than the useful commodity. 
Where can we turn without meeting with it? It is needful to our very 
existence ; it greases, as it were, the wheels of society, and makes every 
axle, and lever, and cog wheel, work as smoothly as a well-oiled piston 
rod. Step into this courtof justice. Whatdo yousee? Agrave-looking 

entieman in robes, befure whom are some twenty outlandish creatures 
fo wigs. Well, istbere aught wrong inthat? Notin tbe least: if the wis- 
dom lies in the wig, let them wear their bead-dresses for ever; only it 
seems to us a very innocent species of humbug. Then, let us listen to 
the speaker, how be repeats the expression, “‘ my learned friend!” Now, 
it is very well known that the person of whom he speaks is a great block- 
head, and that, so far from being friends, the twoshave much the same 
feeling towards each other as they would have towards Miss Dinah’s “ cold 

ison.” But so far from blaming, we bighly commend Mr. Serjeant Bloater 
or his smooth words. Then, how he smiles upon the jury! How he ad- 
dresses them as men of high character and clear judgment, all the while 
believing them to be so many noodles! And why not, pray? If every 
man told his neighbour what he really thought of him, the world would 
soon be the arena of a pretty general conflict, equalled only by that of the 
Kilkenny cats. 

But let us enter a still more august assembly—that which is said to em- 
body the collective wisdom of the nation. Mr. Puncb, forsooth, bas said 
that to “ take the sense of the house,’ was to take the smallest homeo- 
pathic dose ever prescribed ; but Mr. Punch is an ill-natored humpback, 
and nobody believes him. Surely, though, there is no bumbug among 
men who constitute the great Legislative Council of the nation. Surely 
our fellow-subjects who are chosen from the common herd of mankind to 
make laws for tbe three kingdoms must stand out conspicuously from the 
mass, by their exalted talents and straightforward bearing. 

Let us then begin with the beginning. Let ussee how members of Par- 
liament are manufactured. Let us pay a visit to the ancient borough of 
Fudlycumpipes. It is election time, and several candidates are in the 
field. The two principal aspirants are Ebenezer Gingerton, E-q., of Gin- 
gerton House, and Sir Grumbleton Growler, of Oxen olméeMausr. Gin- 
gerton was baptized Ebenezer against his will ; he has no respect for the 
memory of his godfathers and godmothers ; but his father, who was a 
handloem weaver to begin with, and a class leader among the Methodists, 
delighted in the name. Olid Gingerton, however, got on in the world, and 
died leaviag bebind bim several thousands a year in bricks and mortar and 
machinery. Young Gingerton aspires to represent the borough of Fudly- 
cumpipes in the liberal interest. Sir Grumbleton Growler is an agricul- 
turist of ancient family, who, on true Tory principles, regards all change 
as butastep nearer to the brink of destruction. He resides within a 
short distance from Fudlycumpipes, and from his great influence there be 
is pretty sure of being returned. Gingerton, who is not quite so safe, 
makes desperate play. He coaxes the ladies, like a knowing fellow ; he 

romises the wives of the tenpound householders that he will bring in a 

ill whereby their husbands may have plenty to eat and drink, aad little 
to do, their pretty daughters may get smart husbands, and their children 
may have brandy-balls, Ormekirk gingerbread, and Everton Toffy for noth- 
ing ; he buys up, by his agents, all the old freemen that are purchasable 
at £5 a-head; be harangues at meetings over pots of beer, and on the bust- 
ings, about parity ot election, vote by ballot, free trade, liberal measures, 
Englishmen’s birthright, universal brotherhood of nations, and halcyon 
days of peace without end ; he speaks of the operative as England’s etay 
and England’s glory—grande decus columenque rerum ; be is “ free to 
confess’’ that some of his projects for the good of the poor are encom- 
passed with difficulties—nay, seem to interfere with the laws of Providence 
and Y yore economy, but his love for his fellow-creatures expands be- 
See ordinary limits ; be then dashes out into statistics, quotes from the 

eports of Gaol Chaplains and the Returns of Poor-law Unions ransacks 
the books of the Registrar-General, and draws certain conclusions on the 
average duration of buman life ; he next rushes away to central Africa 
for illustrative topics, aad at length finds himself in the moon—in all of 
which excursions he trusts that he is ‘‘ germane to the matter in hand ;” 
he has a pleasant smile for the facetious parts of address, and a fine cam- 
bric handkerchief for the affecting ; and after practising every species of 
chicanery, deceit, and humbug, Ebenezer Gingerton, Esq., of Gingerton 
House, ia returned, together with Sir Grumbleton Growler, of Oxenholme 
Manor, as a representative of Fudlycumpipes. 

And now listen to Gingerton in the House of Commons. He possesses 
all that modest assurauce which, notwithstanding the Demosthenic dictum, 
is the first, second, and third constituent of popular oratory ; and, on the 
whole, he speaks respectably, as times go. As chairman he is bringing up 
the report of a committee on an election petition. The member petitioned 
against bas been uuseated on the ground of treating and bribery. Hear 
Gingerton how he enlarges on the demoralization of a constituency by 
such unconstitutional and disgraceful practices, and on the necessity of 
repressing them by the strong hand of the law! Listen to the responsive 
cheers of the House, as though every “ hear, hear,” came from a heart as 
guilelese as an infant’s, while, probably, the pockets of nine-tenths of the 
assembly would utter but a hollow wail on the question if they could 
speak. We remember a few sessions ago, Mr. Reynolds, M.P. for Dublin, 
pomrees something or somebody to be a humbug, when a member rose 

astily and appealed to the Speaker whether he bad not used “ an unpar- 
liamentary pbrase.’’* 

Was it on the principle that the nearer the truth the more unbecoming 
the expression? A rough, unmannerly fellow, about two"bundred years 

‘0, pronounced the gold mace you see there on the table to be the em- 
blem of humbug. But come along, for we catch a distant glance of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, who is looking undeniably ugly and suspicious. 

May we venture to slip into the more august assembly of our 
hereditary legis'ators hard by? How decorous are the whole proceed- 
ings in this magnificent ball! No humbug here you say. Well, there is 
ayn a little of the innocent species, notwithstanding. You remem- 

those malicious lines— 

And here and there seme stern old patriot stood, 
Who could not get the place for which he sued. 

We have a firm conviction that this species of the patriot is extinct, if 
he was not from <he beginning purely an imaginary character ; at least 
you Cannot detect him here this evening. So far, really, as we can per- 





* «He (Mr. Reynolds) stood there to impeach what, without meaning an 
personal offence 'o any one, he mu-t term an annual humbug”’ (langhter.) . 

“ Mr. Stanford rose to order : The honourable member for Dubiin had used 
an upparlimentary phrase” (laughter)— Morning Chronicle, June 22, 1850. 








ceive, these Peers of England are only very ordinary looking mortals after 
all; they are no doubt the porcelain clay of humauity, so far as their a 
rents bad to do with the moulding and pottery; but positively many of them 
in their external arangements, might bave been got up at asmall expense 
in Monmouth-street. See, one ancient Peer rises with a bundle of papers 
in his band. It is Lord Fumblebudget. He has spent more than a quar- 
ter of a century in the service of his sovereign, though we doubt whether 
he is now in office. It is no easy matter to make out the purport of his 
speech ; he fumbles with his papers; he corrects and recorrects his ex- 
pressions ; for one step forward in his address, he oftea seems to be driven 
two back, like a vessel beating against adverse wiods; and itwould re- 
quire a professional reporter to disentangle his elocutionary knots. You 
cannot say at all events, that there is auy bumbug about my Lord Fum- 
blebudget? Well, the humbug that attaches to bim is certainly of avery 
innocent character. If he is really no longer one of her Majesty’s min- 
isters, we strongly suspect that, in his amiable retirement he is “ the right 
man in the right place.” Would that our public offices were as satisfac- 
torily filled! Among the thousand and one placemen ia our land, there 
may perhaps be found here and there a worse style of humbug than that 
of my Lord Fumblebudget. 

But let us leave the Peers of this realm, spiritual and temporal, to 
their deliberations ; let us descend to the more commonplace aspects of 
life. My lords have to make laws: ordinary mortals have to make a 
living. And what clever schemes will men devise for the laudable ob- 
ject of getting on in the world! “It is quite impossible,’ we heard a 
large tradesman say not long ago, “it is quite impossible to get on now- 
a-days by plain dealing.” ‘ Without, that is,” we added, ‘a dash of 
bumbug.” “ Precisely sv,” was the reply. To be sure of this, you have 
only to cast your eye over the advertisements in any leading journal ; 
and you may depend upon it, that the columns which contain them are 
the mirrors of domestic life. The parliamentary reports reflect the sense 
or the nonsense of certain long-winded chatterers, but give us the ad. 
vertisements for reflecting the indoor life of our country. Who, as he 
reads them, is not amazed at the inventive faculties of our people, and 
impressed with admiration at the benevolent objects towards which their 
skill isdirected! Mrs. Johnson comes forward with her “ Soothing Sy- 
rup, a real blessing to wives and mothers ;” the “ Reversible Paletot ” 
and the “ Magic Razor Strop”’ are intended to administer to your com- 
fort. Are you bilious? Send at once for a box of Mr. Cockle’s pills, 
which are so extensively patronized. Are you suffering from toothache? 
Be thankful for Tomkins’s succedaneum. “ Parr’s Life Pills” are within 
the reach of those who wish to live for ever; the “‘ Revalenta Arabica ”’ 
is warranted to cure dyspepsia and to strengthen delicate digestions. 
Have you a weakness for luxuriant whiskers? Miss Emily Dean steps 
forward with her “ Crinalene.” Is your hair of a grey, or a sandy, or a 
fiery, or an indescribable hue ? You have only to purchase a bottle of the 
* Liquid Hair Dye.” Do you want a wife? Go to the “ Matrimonial 
Alliance Institution.” For the never failing success of these specifics, 
we certainly cannot make ourselves responsible ; but if there is something 
of humbug about them, it is of that kind which may possibly do some 
good, and cannot do any great harm. 

Our national amusements, again, are most of them innocent enough ; 
but looking at them philosophically—and this is a philosophical trea- 
tise—they involve a considerable mixture of humbug. Reduce them 
to their abstract proportions, and they seem at the best but spe- 
cimens of “admirable fooling.” Our national sport of bunting— 
what is it? Some fifty human beings are galloping after some fifty 
dogs, and both are in pursuit of a creature, the highest property 
of which is that its tail may be turned into a dusting brush. But 
it is a healthy amusement, you cannot deny? “ Well, they may 
call this a health-giviog pursuit, if they like,” exclaims the man who 
is up to the middie in a brook, and emptying the water out of his hat ; 
“but give me roach-fishing in a punt.”* We need not repeat Dr. Jobn- 
son’s definition of angling. What is cricket but twenty-two full-grown 
men in flannel jackets, banging a lump of leather with a piece of wood? 
Then as to boating—we have had the rashness ourselves to pull No. 4 in 
an Oxford racing boat, in our hot-blooded youth, when William the 
Fourth was king; but that a rational being should read the /Vichoma- 
chean Ethics in the morning, and in the evening run the risk of break- 
ing a bloodvessel, by merely endeavouring to shove a piece of wood in 
the shape of a boat before another picce of hollow timber, has been a 
marvel to us from that day to this. Dancing, again— Now, sir, not a 
word against dancing, if you please,” we hear a young lady exclaiming. 
Well, if ever there was a ridiculous operation for a creature with an in- 
tellect above that of a monkey, it is the process of twisting round the 
body, and poking out the legs, and sprawling out the feet, to the squeak- 
ing of some vile instrument. What is the motive? Cui bono? The 
Dancing Dervishes and the American Shakers have a religious object in 
their whirling motions, and we can understand what they mean. But for 
grown up men and women, in the nineteenth century, to spend their time 
till daybreak in shaking down their garters to the tune of a fiddle, seems 
to us the most inexplicable humbug that the wildest imagination can de- 
vise or conceive. Watch them through an aperture, and stop your ears 
to the music, and can you keep from laugbing? 

Spectatum admisst, riswm teneatis, amici? 

Among our national professions we should select the medical gentle- 
man as a fair illustration of the innocent species of humbug. Your law- 
yer is little better than a savage ; he bas to do cruel things, and he goes 
through his work with the insensibility of a cannibal ; he is one of the 
“ antbropophagi that do men eat.” But your doctor is a gentle spirit : 
he walks delicately. With what sensibility of touch and courtesy of 
manner does he lay his finger on the pulse of that sickly lady! How sa- 
gacious he looks all the while! -“ Who ever really was as wise as he 
looks ?”’ it may be asked of him, as it was of Lord Thurlow; and yet we 
will be bold to assert that he understands as much about that lady’s com- 
plaint as he does about the digestive organs of the man in the moon. 

But passing from professions to persons, we are bewildered with the 
various shapes and aspects in which this Proteus appears. We find it 
everywhere ; turn where we may we meet it ; we may have a firm belief 
that the bond fide traveller, if ever he can be discovered, will only prove 
a bumbug. Look at those two tall men swinging behind that carriage, 
with their powdered heads and precise calves. They are doubtless got 
up at great expense, and with much care; but what are all their trim- 
mings and calf-stuffings but instances of harmless humbug? Then observe 
that elegant young lady who is stepping out of the carriage. You are 
not, surely, going to charge so fawnlike a creature with practising any 
deception? Come, then, let us strip her—so far, that is, as is proper for 
scientific investigation. Well, did you ever? Mark to what miserable 
proportions she is reduced. Alas! when disrobed of what the poet calls 

These troublesome disguises which we wear, 


she is found to have been a creature of stuffing. Is it not a sad thing to 
discover that a considerable moiety of such a graceful creature has been 
manufactured in Regent Street? She is like one of those eastern birds, 
which in full plumage are rich in their colours, and graceful in their pro- 
portions, but when stripped of their feathers are reduced to a miserable 
framework of skin and bone. Is there not a portion of a Jady’s dress 
called backgammon? What is this but another name for humbug? 

We always had a strong liking for Dugald Dalgetty, solely and sim- 
ply because there was no humbug about bim, or, if any, of a very inno- 
cent kind. The man who looked after his pay and provant, not caring 
who laughed—the man who had a filial longing for his ancestral lands of 
Drumthwacket—the man who showed himself to be merciful, inasmuch 
as he cared for his beast—the man who could make himself comfortable 
anywhere, turning even the angles in the dungeon at Inverary Castle 
into an imaginary elbow chair—the man who would not break his mili- 
tary sacramentum even in view of the gibbet—that man, depend upon it, 
was one among ten thousand for straightforwardness and a practical 
sense of duty. The charge of selfishness is brought against Dugald by an 
eminent reviewer.t Selfishness!—And who is not selfish ? Had the Mont- 
roses and Monteiths no eye to self? It might not be that they cared so 
much for pay and provant, or looked with an envious eye on the barren 
lands of Drumthwacket ; but were they not shooting their arrows at far 
higher game? Were they not leading on their bare-legged vassals to be 
shot like dogs at midsummer, while they would reap the reward? Why 
did not some unselfish soldado of the party undertake the embassy to Inve- 
rary Castle? No; the only difference between Dugald and his fellow- 
cavaliers was, that he was selfish to nature—secundum naturam, as they 
would have said at the Marischal College of Aberdeen—and cared not 
who knew it; and that they were selfish according to conventionalism, 
and endeavoured to hide the cloven foot under the drapery of martial 
honour—a commodity which Sir John Falstaff analyses, and reduces to 
humbug. 

But, alas! we fear after all that Dalgetty was only an imaginary 
character, It is painful to be brought to this admission ; but as the 
Stagyrite loved trath better than he loved his brother philosopher Plato, 
so must we postpone Sir Dugald to matter of fact. “dmphoin gar 


* See Punch’s Almanack, 1855, December. 
+ See Preface to the Legend of Montrose. 





ontoin philoin, osion protiman ten aletheian.’’* The Soldado was mani- 
festly a fancy picture: we do not find his counterpart in rerum natura. 
As Shakspeare in his dreamy visions portrayed bis Ariels and Oberons, 
so Sir Walter in his most imaginative mood sketched his Dugald 
Dalgetty. 

Well, but look the truth fairly in the face ; is not a dash of innocent 
humbug a sort of sugar-candy to the coffee of life? We are not now 
talking in a gown and bands, neither are we on the stage at Exeter Hall 
by the side of Mealy Mincetext ; but we are applying the touchstone of 
philosophy to the incidents of every day life. What is freemasonry but 
abambug? And yet who ever heard of a freemason who was not de- 
lighted with his square and compasses after he had got over his initiative 
scarification? Our wives and families are humbugged every day, 
and yet what can be more agreeable than their delusions as they submit 
to the shampooing process? Mark that smiling shopman behind the 
counter as be is expanding his wares before the Countess of Cornucopia. 
His engaging manners are palpably empting her ladyship’s purse ; but 
both are pleased with the interview. It has been said— 

Surely the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 
Therefore the lady and the shopman go shares in the enjoyment. And 
have we not showmen as well as shopmen exhibiting their wares from 
Greenwich Fair to the Italian Opera? Are not caterers fur public 
gallibility scouring the earth in search of varieties? One day a fiddler 
is introduced among us, scraping hiis catgut to the tune of a guinea a 
minute ; on another, some squealing foreigner warbling, as it is called, 
money out of the pockets of moonstruck simpletons, in a language of 
which they know no more than Hebrew ; on another, some strong-legged 
jade “ louping and flinging” like Burns’s “ Cuttie Sark.” and in habili- 
ments quite as scanty. Well, such exhibitions may not be altogether to 
our tastes; but they keep our daughters from turning sulky, and our 
wives from delivering curtain lectures. We fear that what was said or 
sung of lotteries more than a century ago, may be said of many things 
besides in our day :— 
A lottery is a taxation 
Upon all the fools in the nation; 
And, heaven be praised, 
It is easily raised, 
Credulity’s always in fashion; 
For fully’s a fund 
Will never lose ground, 
While fuols are so rife in the nation.t 





3. We come now to that portion of our essay in which we have to treat 
of the hurtful species of humbug ; and where can we find an apter illus- 
tration of it than in the notorious Phineas Taylor Barnum? Who can 
contemplate this Napoleon of entrepreneurs without a sort of sublime 
amazement? As a professor of humbug he leaves the Wizard of the 
North with his inexhaustible bottle far behind : he glories tov in bis science. 
At a public dinner he proposes the toast, ‘Success to Humbug!’ He 
lectures to agricultural labourers on “ the Philosophy of Humbug.” He 
inhabits a splendid mansion called Iranistan, which means, we imagine, 
Humbug Palace. He stares the public in the fece, aud thrusting bis 
tongue into his cheek, coolly says, “ Friend public, you are a mighty 
big simpleton.” Was it of him that his countryman Longfellow wrete:— 

He looks the whole world in the face, 
And fears not any man ? 

Clever men sometimes outwit themselves: so with Barnum. He has 
published an autobiography. 

O Barnum, Phineas Taylor Barnum O! 


What could have induced so acute a man to do so foolish a thing? We 
have no objection to pay a shilling for the sight of a Ferjee Mermaid ora 
Woolly Horse ; but we choose to be left to our own fancy in the inspec- 
tion ; we love, as Wordsworth calls it— 
The modest charm of not too much— 
Part seen, imagined part. 

It is very true that he exhibited among us a minnikin of a few pounds’ 
weight, and carried away from our shores as many thousands as would 
build and endow a hospital or a cathedral ; but if aristocratic ladies 
rushed forward with a maternal enthusiasm to kiss the wretch—Tom 
Thumb, not Barnum—it was their own look-out. The philosophy of the 
question, however, lies here. If a person afford us pleasure by imposture, 
why should he inflict pain by revealing to us the secret of it? If we 
have enjoyed a supper of potted beef, we are somewhat discomposed to 
find from a police report the day after, that a dead horse, two flayed don- 
keys, and four skinless tom-cats have been lately found upon the pre- 
mies of the man from whom we purchased it. It is no consolation what- 
ever to reflect that ‘‘it is the seasoning as does it.”” We condemn 
withoat any reservation the dealer in preserved meats. But it is some- 
what worse with Barnum. He has not been detected by a police officer 
in fraudulent dealings : he publishes a hundred thousand copies of his 
own exulting confessions. And when he ventures to inform us that he 
carries a Bible in his coat-pocket or carpet-bag, and studies it too, while 
he is itinerating with bis Washiogton’s Nurse, or his Mermaid, we are 
almost inclined to give Phineas up to the dissecting knife of the releut- 
less critic in February’s Fraser. 

The disgrace and curse of our time (he writes) is absence of genuineness 
from our tabrics, our merchandise, our workmanship. Sbam and shiftiness 
everywhere supply the place of sound materials and genuine work. We all 
know and suffer by it. No one however has hitherto ventured to glorify the 
a ; but here we have a successful trader in things which were not what 
they professed to be, preaching unblushingly the evangile of “ humbug,” and 
indoctrinating mankind in the system of delusion by which human faith or 
human credulity, call it what you will, may be imposed on most thoroughly 
and most profitably. The book is an offence and a nuisance; and whatever 
the author’s countrymen may say of it, here at least it is well he should be told, 
in plain terms, what he is and where he stands, according to the laws of Euro- 
pean society. 

But is Barnum alone in this autobiographical tomfoolery ? Alas: since 
that mad Frenchman wrote his Confessions, the world has been sadly 
pestered with these vanities. How this should be is a mystery to us, on 
the supposition that the autobiographers are of sound miud. If men do 
not purpose deliberately and fully to write themselves dowa asses, why 
attempt this dangerous style of composition? Gloss over your own cha- 
racter, aud you are a Jying humbug: lay bare your failings, and you are 
a shameless humbug. And, yet, horresco referens! living men publish 
octavo volumes full of twaddle about themselves and their acquaintance. 
Is there no law against this? Can members of a civilized community be 
permitted to exbibit themselves and their friends like so many gibbeted 
murderers, at the meeting of four roads, and escape without beiog in- 
dicted at law? Will not the statute of lunacy reach the case? Have 
such gentlemen no relatives to take care of them? Not that autobiogra- 
phers who leave their writings as post-obits, are much better. True, they 
have not to look the living in the face; and so far well: but why not 
prove a dead man’s friend, and burn what he has written about himself? 
We always regarded the poet Moore with deference and respect till, in an 
unlucky hour, we read nis autobiography. Then, for goodness’ sake, do 
not throw open the saloons of great houses with traditional associations, 
and exhibit the inmates io their every-day costume and character. When 
we bear that these marvellous places have been the nurseries of politi- 
cians who sucked in statesmanship with their motber’s milk—that they 
have been the hotbeds of philosophical sayings—that they have hatched 
poets like chickens by this new steam invention—the ignotum pro mag- 
nifico is @ principle strong upon us, and we regard the walls with distant 
admiration. But let men retail the conversations and gabble about the 
goings on there, and we find out at once that it is “ distance” which 
“ lends enchantment to the view.”” Giants are reduced to pigmies by a 
sudden procees of pantomime ; lions are transformed into very “ shallow 
monsters ;” men who have signed protocols seem fitter for tying up 
brown paper parcels, Reader, are you writing your autobiography ? 
Do you contemplate so rash an act? Then, in the name of yourself and 
your friends and common sense, we pronoance you a humbug. You are 
to be shunned as dangerous. Faenum habes in cornu. It we had our 
way with you, we would pack you off to Bedlam instanter, without tak- 
ing out a commission de /unatico inquirendo, 

Now if Barnum had not, in an evil hour, penned an autobiography, 
hs would certainly have had more countenance among bis neighboure. 
Is Phineas the only Cheap Joba with defective wares? No later than 
to-day we took off our hat to Mr. Ezekiel Yarnspin—a man worth half a 
million, if he is worth a penny. He sends goods over the wide world, and 
overstocks the markets at home. Well, where is the harm? None 
whatever if the goods were genuine ; but the faculties of man are exerted 
now-a-days to produce the best-looking article at the smallest cost. The 
nineteenth century, viewed in the light of trade, is emphatically the cen- 
tury of devil’s dust. And yet Mr. Yarnspin walks on Change erect, and 
witb an untroubled breast. Fine ladies are lamenting over his deceptive 
cambrics ; servant girls are bewailing the flying colours of his prints ; 








* Etnec. Nicom. I. 6. 


+ The Lottery, By Henry Fielding. 1731. See Hone’s Every-day Book, on 
Lotteries. 
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porters are cursing his cracking fustians; mothers are mourning al ag 
rotteu calicoes; housekeepers are sorrowing over his fading Vimo in 
from the court of the King of Dahomey to the court ef Queen jo sive 
the cry of distress is heard ; and yet we will answer for it that or Eze. 
now writing at midnight he is snoring soundly io the arms of at Do 
kiel Yarnspin. What can you do with your conscience, Loy " safety 
you lock it up in your Milner’s patent anti combustion box A, > elt 
during the week-days, and bring it out fresh oa Sunday as ab dl 
under” the Rev. Jonas Doldram at Bethesda Chapel? You will har for 
listen to the moral prolusions of a heathen poet, or we would quote fo 
your edification a few lines from Virgil: 

There Rhadamanthus sits in awfal state ; . 

Around him, fresh from earth, the culprits wait 

He sifts each sham, though cunningly o’erlaid, 

And makes each wight confess the tricks of trade ; 

Then o’er their heads the scorpion-rod he shakes, 

And brings it down like fury on their backs. 

We have not much satistaction in discussing this third division of our 
subject, but we cannot conceal from ourselves that the injurious species 
of humbug is muitiform. It seems at intervals to invade our nation ia 
the shape of some gigantic imposture. Sometimes it invests itself with 
the figure ofa mammon idol ; sometimes it clothes itself in a strong 10- 
tellectual delusion ; sometimes it is enveloped in a blind superstition. 
Will any one allow himself to wander back in memory some eight or nine 

ears, and he will find himself breathing the malaria of a most fatal bum- 

ug. It was the season of the railway miasma. Cheating, trickery, ly 
ing, were practised on an enormous scale, and held to be justifiable. 
“ Foul” was “ fair.” The very Spartan condition of coucealment was 
eschewed. The moral sense of the country was debased; its virtue was 
debauched. Provisional committees, scrip, engineers, rival lines—these 
were the only topics of discussion, turn where you might—at bome and 
on change, at dinner and in the drawing-room. Men of station and re- 
poe integrity were accustomed to speak of jobs, frauds, deceit, as care- 
essly as they sippel their claret after dinner. The time was one of 
awful delinquency in the annals of our country ; and may it never re- 
turn! Last year delusion came over us in another aspect. Mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, spirit-rapping, table-turning—in short, all the humbug 
treated of by Joseph Enuemoser—seemed to invade us at once like a 
swarm of locusts. Education! Professor Faraday, you may reasonably 
question its reality among us; but you must not forget the great Sa- 
muel’s dictum, that you may supply reasoning, but not brains, Neither 
have we escaped the impostures that engender the most grovelliug su- 
perstitions. Talk of the nineteenth century, forsooth—its enlightenment 
and progress! Bah! it isan age of humbug kat’ ezoken; and it would 
be more satisfactory if we could say of it, as we say sometimes of our 
neighbours, that it was no one’s enemy but its own. Let a man give five 
hundred pounds for a couple of Cochin Chinas, and we do not quarrel 
with him on that score: we have a sbrewd suspicion that he is a fool, 
but we have no reason to say that he isa koave. But when ecclesiastics 
coin miracles and establish ** immaculate conceptions,” we rub our eyes 
in amazement, like Rip van Wiokle, and wonder whether we have not 
awoke in the dark ages.* 

We might find numberless individual personations of this species of 
humbug ; bat not to trespass too much oa your patience, kind reader, 
we will venture to lay it down as a general rule, that the man who is 
desirous of parading himself as better than his neighbours, is in nine 
cases out of ten a humbug, bypocritical and dangerous to society at 
large. Nowa person may do this in two ways: he may adopt a brusque 
manner, and a blunt style of address, evermure depreciating others, aad 
holding himself up as the only honest fellow in the neighbourhood ; or he 
may assume a souflling, whiving tone, affecting much humility, but never 
thinking it incousistent to deliver a homily to those around bim on their 
shortcomings and detections. 

We very well remember an instance of the former of these species of 
humbug. He was a lawyer: he styled himself honest John, till people 
believed him ; be described himself by implication as the oaly straight- 
forward lawyer in the country, till his clients took his bluntness for can- 
dour. But auluckily hovest Jobo took a trip to America one year in the 

leasant season of summer. and never returned. Like a crafty humbug, 

owever, he went richly laden: he took with bim in charge some forty 
thousand pounds of other people’s money. That ancient agaia who, 
when met wandering through the city with a lantern in his band, said 
that he was iu search of an honest man, was an excellent type of this 
class. We veuture to say that he would not have found the object of his 
search by turning the bull’s-eye apon himself. 

But we almost faucy that the very good man who is ever lecturing his 
betters in unctuous language and nasal cadences, is a more dangerous 
humbug still. We have here and there met with such an one in our tame. 
Travelling together along the turapike of life, he will eheat you out of 
the four-penvy toll, while he is enlarging on your carnal-mindedaess ; 
and should you venture to suggest to him mildly, that he had better con- 
fine himself to his own personal edification, be straightway stops your 
mouth by threatening to pray for you. Some months ago we were clo- 
seted with a Manchester merchant in his private office, when one of the 
principal salesmen knocked and stepped into the room. “ Well, Jackson,” 
said the master, ‘* has that buyer been able to satisfy himself about the 
goods?” ‘It was just what I wanted to see you about, sir,” was the an- 
swer. “Well, Jackson, what’s todo ?” “ Why, sir, to tell the truth,” 
said the salesman, with a cunning look, “I don’t half like my man. He 
has been lecturing me for the last teu minutes about my spiritual dark- 
ness, though I never saw him before ; he mixes up calicoes and Calvinism 
in the fuoniest way; besides he snuffles through bis nose fearfully, and 
declares that there is no true religion but among the Baptists. I don’t 
half like him, sir.’ “ Any references?” “Souffle, Shuffl-botham, and 
by ae > “Well, what do they say?” “That he is truly spiritual.” 
- ruly spiritual! the canting hambugs! but is he truly substautial 2” 
“That's more than I kuow, sir, What amI todo?” “ Well, Jackson,” 
said the master, musing ; “it certainty seems a doubtful case. Let me 
see. Trust him for £100 at three months. Nota farthing more, remem- 
ber—£100 at three monihs.” 

Reader, fare thee well for the present. We wish thee good bye in the 
words of aa ancient moralist. * Lay the subject of this treatise to heart, 
if thou desirest to succeed ia the world. Pouder over it, if thou wishest 
well to thyself. Employ thi- pleasant uoction we have analyzed with dis- 
cretion, and it will serve thee right faithfully unto theend. Do not daub 
it op like an unskilfal painter ; for thus thou shalt spoil thine own bandi- 
work : but use thy colours moderately and tastefully. By what other 
means go our statesmsn acquire distinction, our divines gain popularity, 
our lawyers attract clients, our physicians allure patients, our merchants 
and tradesmen amass riches, than by the judicious appliance of “ a lit- 
tle pleasing humbug ?” 
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THE WORKS OF NAPOLEON III. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Bat we must be equally as cursory in our observations as to the politi- 
cal organisation, as we have been in respect to the administrative system, 
The matter of present importance to us is not the material organisation 
of the empire, but its spirit, and the commentaries of our author upon it 

The following summary of the political organisation by our author 
may serve instead of detail :— 

* Les principes sur les quels reposaient les lois imperiales sont. 

“ L’Ezalité civile d’accord avec le principe democratique. 

¥ ae - ehengpea haar pe avec - — — et de stabilité. 

apoleon est le chef supreme de I’etat. »pre- 
sentant de la nation.” . ated ce cee 

% The imperial power alone is transmitted by right of inheritance. 
There is no other hereditary employment in France. All the others are 
made by election or acquired by merit.” 

Such also we may presume to be a summary of the principles of the 
government of Louis Napoleon, but it strikes us as somewhat inconsistent 
that the Emperor should be “ L’Elu du peuple,” and yet that bis title 
should be hereditary. Bat whatever might be his tithe—notwithstand- 
ing the high-sounding institutions of Senates and Corps Legislative, of 
whose organisation Louis Napoleon here gives us an account—the Impe- 
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We happened to be on a Visit in the neighvourhood of Preston last year, 
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Vine wore ee eegnificent enough, for a cathedral, was opened there for di- 
ood an the bh. A, Koimani-.ts. We subjoin an extract from the sermon deli- 
tholic families in rare in the presence of most of the old Roman Ca- 
erection of the edific, : ‘vision of the county. The preacher is showing how the 
says,‘ might bave ee tde first Suggested. ‘¢ Many of them (his hearers) ,” he 
ousir ifl bat ein be nan ofaservant girlinthis town (Preston) who lay danger- 
culously’ restored to her Pe eet past all hope of recovery, had been mira- 
visited her with the oil « prea se health, hy being anointed by a priest who 
almost instantaneous St the blessed St. Walburga, and that, too, in a manner 
cai Ganittiee whan on ‘ruck with so signal a miracle, two priests had coufer- 
tude ot ceat b fe db of them proposed that they should evince their grati- 
a church, dedicat ry z a mere Suoscriptions, to be devoted to the erection of 
ing a cure had b. ) She saint by Whose instrumentality, under God, so strik- 
f a. e Had been performed. Subscriptions were commenced, and the 
ruits of them were the edifice ia which they were then assemuled.” — 








rial government was a pure autocracy, like tht of the Czar, or like that 
of Louis Napoleon himself: the government of a great country carried 
on by the same principles as a man carries on a manafactory or other 
private undertaking—one master and a namber of instruments, Ino the 
case of the first Emperor, this autocracy was rendered less obtrusive by 
bis habit of frequently consulting his senate and counsel ; though in re- 
ality his individual will always prevailed, his intellectual superiority 
being fully as imposing as hisimperial power ; still his condescension flat- 
tered official men into the idea that they had some share in the splendid 
government which they served. 

The code Napoleon was the fruit of ore of these conferences between 
the Emperor and his legislative couacil ; and as the subjects therein em- 
braced less concerned his pereonal ambition than questions of general po- 
licy, more effect was given to the views of the parties whom he coa- 
sulted than was generally the case. Still as the code is the noblest heri 
tage which the empire has left, it is but just that the Emperor 8 share in 
it should be recognised. Now, besides suggesting the idea, and carrying 
it into effect, all authors concur iu stating that Napoleon took an intelli- 
gent part in the discussion of every article, and astonished the practised 
jurists by the justice of his conclusions, and the facility with which he 
comprehended all the complexities involved ia the various rights and ia- 
tersts of society which this code was to regulate. ; " 

Louis Napoleon next proceeds to treat of the foreign policy of his un- 
cle ; and his views of it are of the utmost importance; not so much as 
being a true account of his uncle’s intentions, as affording ao indication 
of what he himself considers the proper foreiga policy of Fraace: which, 
with Louis Napoleon, is no matter of mere opinion, buta theory which we 
may rest assured he will try to put in practice. Luckily he adopts the 
leading maxim of his uncle—* Je o’avais pas le folie dé vouloir tordre 
les eveuements 4 mon systéme, mais au contraire je plisis mon systeme, 
sur la contexture des evéaements.” So that we have in bis very theory 
a counteraction to that native obstinacy which might otherwise convulse 
Europe. Holding such a defiaition of the policy of Napoleon [. n0 wou- 
der our author can describe its relations with foreign powers in no more 
precise terms than that Napoleon allied himself with all those natious 
which followed him in what he conceived the track of progress. Aware 
of this vagueness, he labours hard to prove that the wars of the Empire 
were essentiaily defensive, and that Eugland was the oaly obstacle to the 
peace of the world. Her obstinacy, he says, ultimately forced Napoleon 
to adopt an aggressive policy in retaliation, and thereafter his views de- 
veloped as his sphere of action enlarged, uatil he aimed at nothing short 
of the regeneration ot Europe. Perhaps the conquest of Europe would be 
nearer the truth. As regenerator of Europe, his nepbew continues, he 
now bad two ends to pursue ; as sovereiga of Fraace all his energies were 
for ber, but “ comme grand homme,’ his energies were for Europe. And 
thus in his conquests he consulted both the momentary interests of the 
war, and, at the same time, kept ia view an ideal reconstruction of the 
European system. Such is Louis Nipoleon’s account of the matter; he, 
too, is sovereign of France, and also a great man, and has bis own ideas 
of the regeneration of Europe. a : 

Louis cleverly supports the theory of the provisional conquests of his 
uncle, and bis intentions for the regeneration of Europe, by remarkiag 
that this was the reason he put his brothers on the thrones of the cou- 
quered states, as a species of viceroys, who could be removed whenever 
it was time to carry into effect the new balance of power. Russia and 
England, however, could not be got to uuderstand his benevolent inten- 
tions; and therefore Napoleoa’s life was speat in aa attempt to compel 
them to acquiesce in the new order of things which he wished to iutro- 
duce. . Y 

Assuming that Louis Napoleon adheres to the policy of his uncle, which 
indeed, is no assumption, but a certaiaty, our present alliance with him 
to suppress oue of these obstacles may be regarded by many as somewhat 
ominous. For our own part, as we think the daager to civilisation is at 
present from Russia, not from France, we entertaia no such misgivings. 
Ou the contrary, we believe the preseat alliance to be the ouly cumbiua- 
tion capable of presenting an impassable barrier to the Slavonic inva- 
siovu. Whatever opiniou we may entertain of Louis N spoleoa as a man of 
principle, we have implicit coufideuce in bis intellect ; aud as an alliance 
with us is clearly his interest, both individually aud as representing 
France, bis sagacity and resolution are guarantees of bis loyalty. 

But if it were not for these “ material guaraatees,”’ the work before us 
might excite our misgivings. All the Freach wars, says Emperor Louis, 
buve come from Eagland. “ Eile n’a jamais voulu eutendre aucune pro- 
position de paix.” ugland and Frauce, be continues, in the late war 
mutually misuaderstood each other ; Eogland considered Napoleon merely 
as a despot who oppres-ed his kingdum by exhausting all its resources to 
satisfy his warlike ambition, She would not ackuowledge bim as the 
elect of the people, the representative ot the material interests of Frauce. 
Napoleon, van the other hand, aud the French of his time ia general, coa- 
founded the English nation with its aristocracy, which again was sup- 
posed to be the same as that aristocracy of Frauce, of whose oppression 
so lively a recollection was entertained. The mutual mistake consisted 
in each party supposing the ruling power of the other to be aati-national, 
whereas Napoleon represented the national spirit of France ; and the 
English aristocracy, our author says, was, like Briareus, “ Elle tient au 
peuple par cent mille raciues,” aud obtained from the people as many sa- 
crifices as Napoleon obtained from the Freach. If we are to believe Louis 
Napoleon, this misunderstanding exists no longer. In the memorable 
words used by him at Guildhall on the 19th April, “ Eagland and France 
are united in the great questious of politics aad bumau progress which at 
present agitate the world, from the shores of the Atiautic to the Mediter- 
ranean—from the Black Sea to the Baltic. They have at heart one 
cause, and are determined on pushing it to one end. It is by no pitiful 
rivalries that the union of the two nations can be dissevered ; and while 
they follow the dictates of common sense, they would be sure of the 
future.” 

Louis Napoleon next devotes a chapter to prove that his uncle did more 
good than harm to the countries he conquered ; and that in many in- 
stances it would have been better to have left bis territorial arrangements 
undisturbed. In Italy he formed a great kingdom, with an administration 
and army of native Italians. [a that part of Germany which be coaquered, 
there were two huudred and eigaty-fuur indepeadeat states, eacu with 
different laws ; and undoubtedly the amalgamation he enforced, and the 
introduction of the code were advantages nearly balancing the loss of 
their independence. He also abolished the feudal institutions ; bat we do 
not join his nephew in considering that this was an unmixed reform. 
Cumbrous and oppressive as the teudal institutions in Germany undoubt- 
edly were, they constituted the only guarautees of liberty ; and the re- 
sult of their abolition has been that the kingly power has been exalted, 
till, with hardly an exception, every state in Germany is uader a despo- 
tism. Still it was something to establish the equality of all before the 
law ; and it may be a question, whether the people, as distinguished from’ 
the old privileged classes, have not, on the whole, beea gainers by the 
change.. Everywhere Napoleon insisted oa religious toleration and the 
suppression of monastic abuses. But whatever opinioa may, on the 
whole, be formed as to the merit of the changes introduced by Napoleon 
in the conquered states, the manner of their introduction exhibited his 
sagacity. He was an economist in despotism ; it was only when dispatch 
was necessary that he altogether laid aside the drapery of quasi legal and 
constitutional forms. In general the changes he introduced into the con- 
quered states had some decent show of national concurrence. They were 
inid before delegates of the nation, and promulgated ostensibly oa their 
authority. This was even the case with Spain, the most baretaced of his 
usurpations., 

Keeping in view our author’s theory, that the end his uncle had in view 
Was to establish an universal peace under a new balance of power, we 
are now favoured with a statement of the priaciples on which this was to 
be brought about, and we are somewhat surprised to fiad that the Napo- 
leonic idea was identical with the plan of the Peace Society. Europe is 
to be made a confederation somewhat like America ; with uniform laws 
and machinery of admiuistration, aud with courts of judicature and ap- 
peal, to which the disputes between nations are to be referred. The su- 
premacy or Presidency of French in the confederation was, of course, 
necessary. 

We believe that the notion that Napoleon I. had any such idea exists 
only in the imagination of Napoleon ILL; but the importaut point to us 
is, that these ideas are entertained by the latter, and that he considers it 
his mission to carry out the plans of his uncle. But, to continue our ana- 
lysis. After Europe had been arranged on the Napoleonic plan, our 
author says his uncle would have proceeded to the task of the internal 
amelioration of France. “ J/ eut consolidé liberté.” This is, of course, 


developed itself into the old project of universal conquest, which history 
proves can be effected, not by any one mao, whether Alexander of Mace- 
don or Napoleon of France, but only by the means adopted by the Romans 
—namely, that of successive conquests and colonisation, carried on by a 
national tradition. This career is now attempted by Russia on the old 
Roman principles, and already a result has been attained which proves 
the efficiency of the system. 

We aow come to the conclusion, which we will give nearly in the au- 
thor’s own words. 

The period of the empire was a war to the death, England against 
France. The former has conquered ; but, thanks to the creative genius 
of Napoleon, France, though vanquished, has lost less in material resour- 
ces than Euglaod. Who, then, are the greater statesmen—those who have 
governed countries which have gained in spite of defeat, or those who 
have governed countries which bave lost in spite of their victory? Again, 
the period of the empire was a war to the death against the old Earo 
system. That system triumphed ; but ia spite of the fall of Napoleon, 
his ideas bave everywhere germinated, and have been adopted by many 
of the allied conquerors, while the people of the other states waste them- 
selves in efforts to regain what Napoleon had established. The Napo- 
leonic ideas bave thus the character of ideas which rule the movement of 
societies, since they advance by their own force, though derived of their 
author, These ideas are not ideas of war, but a social, industrial, and 
bumanising system ; and if this system appears to some always surrounded 
with the smoke of battles, this was the fatality attending its inauguration, 
a period its author did not survive ; but now the clouds are dissipated, 
= 4 see, through the glory of arms, a civil glory greater and more 

urable, 

In reading the “ Idée Napoleon” what has principally struck us is the 
evident originality of the author’s views—not io the sense of being new, 
but in beiug evidently thought out by himself ;—and, as we have also 
been impressed with the idea that he believes what he writes, we think 
the treatise explains much of bis past political conduct, and suggests much 
which we may expect. 

Considered as an esexy on the character of Napoleon I., we look upon 
it as giving an exaggerated view of that which undoubtedly was his pro- 
minent peculiarity—we mean, the preponderance of the intellectual over 
the impulsive natare. Napoleon I. was more than any other man, a ma- 
thematician by nature, a nearly passionless worker out of a system. 
Sometimes, indeed, he seems to have-acted on impulse, and even, though 
ou rare occasions, passion and prejudice overruled bis majestic intellect. 
But these instances are exceptional to the general character of bis career ; 
aud even in many of them bis more intimate associates were of opinion, 
that what apparently was impulsive was mere exquisite acting, employed 
in order to secure the more energetic execution of bis will. But his 
nephew goes farther ; the scope of this treatise being, as we stated at the 
outset, to prove that Napuleon’s career was the logical development of a 
preconceived plan ; and so rigidly is this the case, that the man Napoleon 
is ‘lust in the “ Idée Napoleonienne.”’ 

We think that by this exaggeration Louis Napoleon has taken the 
wrong way to ealist the sympathy of his readers in the character of his 
hero. No one now doubts or denies the pre-eminent abilities of that man 
of the people, wko raised himself to the empire of France, kept Europe at 
bay, entered with victorious armies into every capital of the Continent, 
and left the impress of his mind on every department of buman interest. 
But what was wantiog to enlist the sympathy as well as the wonder of 
mankiod was, a demonstration that Napoleon I. bad a heart as well as a 
head ; that there was in him somewhat of disinterestedness, benevolence, 
or chivalry ; that he had faith, if not in God, at least in some being higher 
thao himself, But there is no attempt at such a proof in the treatise we 
have been considering, and the want of it militates, not merely against 
the character of Nupoleoa L., but also against the arti-tic merits of the 
essay itself and the character of its author. The ‘: Idée Nupoleonieane,” 
if as profound, is nearly as dull as a mathematical treatise ; and we are 
inclined to suspect that the author, who seems to think a man of pure in- 
tellect the model hero, is himself bat partially endowed with human 
affections, 

The treatise next in order is entitled “ Fragmens Histroiques ;” the 
object of which is, to instit ute a comparison between our revolution of 
1688 and the French revolution of 1830. The comparison is, of course, to 
tbe disadvantage of the latter, and we are not disposed to cavil at the 
verdict ; on the contrary, we cordially agree with him in condemning 
that least chivalrous of all revolutions, which inaugurated the reign of 
Louis Philippe. In that phase of French history we fail to discover one 
generous sentiment, one noble principle. We also willingly acquiesce in 
his auimadversions against the monarchy of the bourgeoisie ; and think 
it one of the many happy accidents of Louis Napoleo.’s career, that such 
an inglorious epoch should have preceded his advent to power. 

Ourauthor’s: views of the English revolution are the same as those en- 
tertained by our constitutional Whigs. He professes intense admiration 
for William IIL, speakiog of him ina way, as nearly approaching to hero- 
worsbip as his cold and unimpassioned nature is eapable of. We hope 
his admiration is sincere, because we know not a better kingly model than 
William of Orange. Unfortunately Louis Napoleon bas another model 
in his uncle, whose unscrupulous ambition it is iully as likely be will fol- 
low as the conscientious moderation of the Protestant hero. Indeed, the 
two may be regarded as his good and evil genius, and according as the 
influence of the one or the other prevails, will bis career—in which great 
events are so clearly involved—be regarded by history as one of the 
brightest or one of the most disastrous of epochs. 

But if we might expect that asimilarity of position, approaching nearly 
to absolute identity, should have influence on Louis Napoleon in selecting 
his model, the example of William of Orange, to use a legal phrase, runs 
on all-fours ; and it would almost seem as if that period of history had 
been written precisely with a view to afford him a paraliel case which he 

might study in all emergencies. 

We are tempted to digress a little to noint out the leading features of 
this remarkable coincidence. Take, in the first place, the Euglish revo- 
lution of 1646 and the French revolution of 1789 as the starting points 
in the parallel ; and if we make allowance for the difference in the ruling 
priaciple which lay at the bottom of these two couvulsions, we may fairly 
say that, in the order of the successive phases in each, the latter was 
merely an intensified copy of the former. The revolutionary epoch in 
both termiuates in a military dictator—Cromwell in the one case, Na- 
poleon in the other,—and the two have this in common, that they infi- 
nitely excel the men of their times in reach of mind, ia resolution, and 
firmoess—io every quality which enters into the composition of a ruler. 
Napoleon is Cromwell ou a wider stage of action, and without religioa. 
But the military despotisms of Cromwell and Napoleon were alike suc- 
ceeded by a restoration—that worst of revolutions; and then after an 
interva!, in buth cases, of inglorious peace uader inglorious sovereigas, 
we have revolutions resulting from similar causes io each, aad issuing in 
the succession of men combining in their characters both a civil and mili- 
tary dictatorship. These dictators, William of Orange and Louis Napo- 
leon, alike in their characters, both men of silence and phlegm, of inflexi- 
ble determination and courage, find themselves champious of Eurepean 
right, marching at the head of an European combiuation, against the 
overgrown power and exorbitant ambition of one state, whose palpable 
object is to inaugurate a system of uaiversal conquest. 

Now, looking to the closeness of this parallel, it seems to us no unwar- 
rantable induction to suppose that the coincidence will be continued in 
the future. We have the same causes in operation, the same position of 
parties, the same personal character ; may we not expect like effects? 
For instance, that the war will be carried on dubiously, like that between 
William and Louis XLV., till a Marlborough appear ; and that the times 
following will resemble the epoch from the reign of Queea Anne to the 
beginning of the French Revolution—only, in harmony with the differeace 
in intensity observed in the prior stages, the progress of mankind will be 
in a vastly accelerated ratio. 

But the vista of the future is not without its clouds. In the English 
crisis the motive power was religion, an element altogether excluded 
in the Republic or the Empire of France; and although the different 
phases in the development of events were on a greater scale io the later 
than in the earlier period, the same fundamental difference was con- 
tinued. Napoleoa was an irreligious Cromwell, and the reign of terror 
was an infidel copy of the Puritan rule—the change was not for good, but 
for evil. If, then, the parallel is not yet exhausted, aad history has to 
complete its circle, it is not with unalloyed satisfaction that we guess at 
the character of the times reserved for our children. 

But we have already gone too far in this speculation ; let us return to 
the writings of Louis Napoleon, and note apboristically some of his 





pure speculation. We have not even Napoleou the First’s word for it, 
though that would not have made the matter more certain. But, again, 
the nephew thiaks, or says, his uncle had such an idea. So here we have 
the prospect which France has of liberty. It is to be after the consolida- 
tion of Europe on Napoleonic principles. 

Bonaparte fell, according to Louis Napoleon, because he attempted to | 
do iu bis lifetime the work of ages, and time took his revenge. The na- 








tions he successively conquered were never properly consolidated, and 
deserted bim on the first reverse. This is true; his scheme ultimately 


thoughts ia the “ Fragments Historiques,” which serve to illustrate the 
character of the author. 

« L’armée, (says he) est une epvé qui a la gloire pour poigneé.”” Sug- 
gestive this of the policy of Napoleon in the present war, and of the un- 
likelihood that he will agree to a dishonourable peace; for as he again 
says— La lacheté ne profite jamais.” There is profound reflection in 
the following remarks :—“ Il y a des gouveroements frappés de mort dés 
leur naissance et dout les mesures les plus nationales n’ inspireat que la 
defiance et le mecoutentement! Quelque puissance materielle que possede 
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in chet il ne peut dispurcs a cuu gié des destineés d’un grand peuple, il 
D’ a de veritable force qu’ en ee faisant )’instrument des ve Ges de la ma- 
jorité.” We would, however, suggest, as a correction to this last remark, 
that really great men, like Cromwell, William of Orange, and Napoleon 
1., to some degree meke their mjority by bringing over the natien to 
their opinions. Still the maxim is literally true in this sense that the 
success of the statesman or legislator must run in the channel of public 
opinion, 

Prouis Napoleon. 4 propos of Revolutions in general, remarks, that 
when executed by a chiet, they turn entirely to the benefit of the masses ; 
for in order to succeed, tbe chief must follow the national tendency, and 
must continue faith'ul to the interest he bas made to triumpb ; whilst, on 
the contrary, revolutions made by the masses often only profit the cbief, 
for the people believe that their work is at an end on the very morning 
of their victory, and it is their nature to sink back into a state of qui- 
eecence after the conflict is over.—( The length of this article compels 
us to adjourn the conclusion until next week.) 


_—— 


THE CLAIMS OF ENGLISH. 


! We shall find it very generally acknowledged that there is something 
in the circumstances of this time, which must tend to confirm the natu- 
ral affection of Englisbmen to England. The political avd military 
honour of this nation bas been deliberately set at stake in a difficult and 
extensive war. All of ‘us, who are watching the event with such impa 
tient anxiety, fee] now, more than ever, the value of that measure of 
dignity and importarce, which every one may claim, as bis share in the 
common ttork. We lave been brought on, from proudly rflecting upon 
the triumpbs of Evglish wisdom and virtue in times past, to look for a 
new exhibition of those qualities in tbe present struggle; and we must 
own that, if they now fail to make good their appearance, we shall have 
serious cause to regard tbe future with besitation and fear. It is impos- 
sible but that we sbould hold the name we bear most dear, when its 
worth is thus exposed to the trial, and when it has already been subjected 
to the questionable remarks of rival and unfriendly people. And what- 
ever we can do for the reputation of our native country, will be done 
more vigorourly and witb a better cheer, if we seek to sustain our affee- 
tion for ber, by a well founded appreciation of all ber merits. 1 is quite 
as true of a community, as it is ofa single person, that every kiud of 
excellence requires, for its support, the security of a just and candid 
self-respect ; conscious of a past, which has deserved well of the time that 
succeeds to it. 

No promise can oblige a prince so much 

Still to be good, as long to have been such. 

A noble emulation heats your breast, 

And your own fame now robs you of your rest. 

Good actions still must be maintained with good, 

As bodies nourished with resembling food. 

It may be thought by some, that the most appropriate encouragement, 
for the contest of this day, should be drawn from the recollection of Bri- 
tish valour, as it bas been displayed on fields and seas of glorious blood- 
shed. But such a task, however ceasonable it might be, is neither con- 
genial to our own disposition, nor suited to our bubitual pursuits. We 
must recommend it to others, who may be inspired by the same patrio- 
tic intention of vindicating the renown of England, and who are inclined 
to choose for their chief argument that excellence of successful prowess 
in War, which every race that ever yet inbabited the earth, as well the 
most insignificant and barbarous, as the most polite and powerful, has 
arrogated to itself as a title to the esteem of mankind. In a time of peace, 
we endeavoured to analyse that sentiment, and to separate what there is 
in it truly noble and admirable. from what is attributable to mere vulgar 
ferocity ; now that the world bas plunged into war, let us be satisfied to 
wish the arms of our Sovereign and of justice, a speedy ard complete 
success ; and, bavivg supplied our willing contributions to aid tbem, 
whilst we applaud the brave and mourn for those who fall, to commit the 
incalculable result to that Providence, than whom “there is none other 
that fightetb for us ;”’ and we may be allowed, witbout the imputation 
of being indifferent to that great contest, to turn for relief elsewhere, 
and, in the study of English literature, to indulge the love, and exalt the 
serener glory, of this our beloved land. 

Nor will it, upon more consideration, appear, that the subject we have 
chosen is altogether apart from the actual interests of this troubled time. 
A remark of the Bishop of Oxford, when he proposed the usual toast of 
“The Army and Navy,” at the late festive anniversary of the Literary 
Fand, struck us with some force. “ There was,’’ he thought, ‘a pecu- 
liar connexion between the two professions—literature and arms; for 
what would literature be, if it had not a native land for its cultivation ? 
and how could it bave a native land, without the protection of arms? 
There was, besides,” be added, “in nations a great tendency, in’times of 
lengthened peace, to lose sight of the moral and manly ‘tone ia litera- 
ture, until it was again revived by war.” 

We find more than one important truth involved here, which may be 
very well wor'b the pains of distinctly developing them. It is nota 
mere paradox, that, although the present interests of the literary profes- 
sion, like other arts of peace, may suffer a temporary depression, by the 
absorption of the public mind, and of the surplus income of the nation, in 
military undertakings, nevertheless, the ultimate effect of a great war no- 
bly conceived aud gloriously sustained, will be to elevate aud improve 
the national literature. Sooner or later cedant arma toga. We shall 
be released from the burden of constant uneasiness, which distracts and dis- 
turbs our daily thoughts ; and, when the last in a brilliant series of gallant 
achievements sball bave been rewarded withits due ovation, the elastic 
spirit of the age, which bas already made such a signal advance in every 
way of intellectual progress, will renew its forward movements, adding 
more precious exumples to the triumphs of science, eloquence, and poetry 
in the literary history of England. We may bope for the most unequivo- 
cal advantage in that department of our literature—namely, in poetry, 
which seems to be most in need of such a reviving and stimulating infla- 
ence. It bas been observed, that a season of rich and rare fertility, in the 
works of imugivation und taste, bas usually followed immediately on 
the termination of an important conflict, in which the sentiment of 

triotism was energetically called forth, The tremendous struggle ot 

reece, and, in the foremost place, of Athens, to preserve its exis- 
tence from the overwhelmiag Asiatic despotism, was no soouer decided, 
than the horoes of Salumis created the tragic drama, and Ai<cbylus led on 
& Dumerous band of ports to the lyric theatre, whose genius was Dot less 
remarkable for its fecundity, than for the vigour and originality of its 
productions. In modern times, the city republics of Italy and of Ger 
maby were encouraged to use the vernacular tongues of Europe in the 
strains of inspiration, by their successful assertion of civic freedom against 
the powerful monarchies and feudalisms which were near them ; and the 
most florid, although not the most pure and genuine development ot 
poetical talents in Soutbern Europe probably owed some of its vitality 
to the alert and active epirit which the protracted contests in the Medi- 
terranean and in Hungary, against the Ottoman invader, had tended 
to excite. English literature, beside sharing these influences with 
the rest of the world, responded notably to every serious demand 
upon the valour of Englishmen, in the political relations of this kingdom, 
Chaucer and Gower, the earliest names in the list of properly Engli-h 
(as distinguished from merely Anglish or Anglo-Saxon) writers, make their 
appearauce in the age of Cressy and Poictiers ; the reign of “* good Queen 
Bese,” whose subjects dispersed the Armada of Spain and of Popery, was 
characteristica'ly adorned by Sidney and Spenser, and was rendered im- 
mortal by one otber, ove of the greatest and loveliest of haman minds; who 
was accompauied iu bis mission by many other potent artists in the regions 
of fancy and of the passions ; at a later period, “ the wits of Queen Anne,” 
saw the victories of Marlborough ; and, almost in our own day, the tri- 
umpbs of the British arms from the Nile to Waterloo, raised the bearts 
of the last geveration of our countrymen, whose reputation, in the way of 
tic genius the vames of Scott, Campbell, Byron, with others scarcely 
parted from amongst us, have admirably maintained. We therefore 
expect, as a Consequence of this Russian war, if it be conducted and con- 
cluded in a manuer worthy of Britain, no less than a revival of the bighest 
and rarest facuity in the literature of our age. 

This contempurary appearance of literary excellence with national pre- 
eminence iu the world, may be explained by the observation we bave now 
to make, and which is the ground upon which our whole theory is based -we 
mean, the necessary connection of our rondness for that particular lan- 
guage, which is the sign and the privilege of our particular pationality, 
with any extraordinary skill and felicity in the use of thatlanguage. No 
artisan was ever able to employ an instrument with advantage, unless he 
had such a familiarity with it, as long and affectionate cubabitation be- 
stows. The rider loves his horse, and the sailor his ship ; the orator, or 
the poet, rolls the uccents of bis own accustomed speech “as a sweet 
moreel uuder bis tongue.” Some of the greatest of these in their own de- 
partments, like Cicero and Dante, took pains to correct and improve, or 
even to recommend by express eulogies. the cherished idioms of their na- 
tive Gountry } nd the father of Italian poetry bequeathed to Italy a trea- 
tise, “de Vu guri Eluquio,” which he had composed on purpose to persuad, 
the learned Lutiuists ot his age to regard with more attention his beloved 











Tuscan. Those who best kaew, and who could best prove, the capabili- 
ties of their native forms of speech, always entertained a degree of esteem 
for them, which an impartial foreign critic would probably not think al- 
together justified. It was not only that they prized most dearly the 
means by which they bad achieved their own success ; but it was, also on ac- 
count of the zeal with which they loved their own tongue, that they be- 
came the perfect masters of its use, and were enabled well to display and 
enbance its powers. And we need bring no arguments to contend, that 
the period at which the men of any country are most inclined to value 
the language, as well as the other institutions and manners which belong 
to it, must certainly be a period at which the national glory is bright and 
seen afar, kindled by deeds of prowess before the eyes of an attentive 
world. On the other hand, it is when the character of a people has been 
degraded by subservience, either to foreign influences, or to domestic 
tyranny, that its educated classes are likely to neglect the studies of their 
inheritance, and to let the literature of the day decline into the imitation 
of something which is not theirs, and which they can never honestly put on. 
We feel convinced that the vicious indifference to the just supremacy 
of Britain, the failure to form distinct conceptions of the imperial inter- 
ests, the captious disposition to find fault with the customs and character 
of the English nation, and to expose them to disparaging comparisons 
with those of France, Germany, and America—that all these errors and 
obliquities of mind, which we often heard, before the war broke out, 
complained of under the name of false cusmopolitanism, were not in any 
degree caused by the commercial pursuits to which people are now, more 
than ever, devoted ; but were much more likely attributable to defect of 
proportion and a wrong bias in our modes of education, and in our men- 
tal recreations. Now, it is not our intention to lay all the blame upon 
the Italian fashion, which was brought in by Shelley and Leigh Hunt 
some thirty years ago; nor yet upon the German fashion, which Carlyle, 
and some others, have more lately introduced ; nor should we venture to 
insinnate that our cousins across the Atlantic, who write in the English 
style but not always in the Euglish spirit, have bad more than their share 
of our reading. The last we have mentioned, the authors of the United 
States, are not, indeed, to be included with the world of foreign litera- 
ture. No more genuine Englishmen than Washington Irving, William 
Ellery Channing, and the great American bistoriaus, Bancroft and Pres- 
cott, dignify our common republic of letters in the nineteenth century. 
For Emerson, Hawthorne, aud a few others, we cannot say the same ; 
transceudently, and transcendentally sublime or profound, as they may 
be, they are not more in harmony with the tastes and seatiments of old 
Jobo Bull, than Niagara is comparable with the Thames, or a pumpkin 
with a roast surloin. We do not repine, although by “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” ‘ Queechy,” and the “ Wide, Wide World,” millions of balf- 
crowns and shillings, disbursed by our wives and daughters for the small- 
printed, flimsy duodecimo paper in the variegated pasteboard covers, 
are diverted trom the purchase of standard books which ought to form a 
household store, and from the sorely-needed encouragement of native 
talent. The interchange of literary communications with America, is to 
us a matter of congratulation. Let Macauley’s “ History” be purchased 
at New York, in two monstrous sheets of broadside, for six cents ; and let 
the “ Newcomes,” and every article of our Quarterly Reviews, be im- 
pressed, before the month expires, into the columns of that voracious 
publication which yawns to swallow them ; indeed, it isa grievous injury 
to authors and publishers of Britain, and migbt as justly be made the 
subject of treaty securities, as the fisheries of Nova Scotia; but we must 
all be glad of such evidence of sympathy with us, and of congenial tastes, 
on the part of the American public. It is a grand thing, for an English 
writer at the present time to reflect upon, that, with the United States 
aod Canada, Australia and New Zealand, inbabited as they are, bis lan- 
guage will probably never become obsolete, and may be understood, in 
his own time, by a bundred millions of human minds. 
The more is the pity, if those who are born to the possession and use 
of this admirable instrument of thought, the English system of speech, 
which carries within itseli so vast a sbare of the future intellectual at- 
tainments of mankind, and which bids fair to prevail as universally as 
the Greek language did throughout the ancient world, should be negli- 
gent of the literary treasures whicb their forefathers created for them, or 
Careless about preserving and improving the language that has been 
transmitted in this generation to their custody. We think there was 
some danger of such an error two or three years ago. We are happy to 
recognise, since that period, many satisfactory tokens of a reviving taste 
for the perusal of old English authors. The several collected publica- 
tions of our once deservedly favourite poets, edited by such hands as 
those of Gilfillan, Bell, and Wilmott, appear to us to be most gratifying 
instances of a returning tendency towards healthy national predilections, 
which are morally connected, as we believe, with some very important 
virtues. The lectures and the example of Thackeray have had a very 
good effect, in recalling bis readers and bearers to the most approved 
masters of English prose style, and of English sober good sense—the es- 
sayists and novelists of the eighteenth century. But we would appeal to 
a glance at the Reviews and lighter periodical literature of any year 
recently preceding 1853, for testimony of the fact—that such a miscella- 
neous and polyglot assortment of references to the writers of every land 
except our own, such a confusing medley of the authorities, literary, ar- 
tistic, and social, of all our Continental neighbours,—such a strange 
omission of the deference which was more justly due to the precepts and 
examples of illustrious Eoglish authors uatortuvately prevailed, as really 
warranted the apprehensions which Conservative censors entertained, of 
an obliteration of the olden landmarks in the flood ot foreign influences. 
Was a play or a novel to be criticised ? the critic cited Schiller or Geethe. 
If a satirical writer wished to illustrate something absurd in our domestic 
or social life, he borrowed a whimsical fancy trom Jean Paul. No pbilo- 
sopher might be profound witbout a German metaphysical bore to sink 
his well of truth, Whatever was to be the amusement of the town for a 
few nights, in the way of light comedy upon a London stage, was a piece, 
the first effervescence of which bad gone off in Paris. The feuil/etons of 
that sprightly French journalism, which has now become sadly bourgeois 
and officie/ beneath the dull restraint of despotism, were then the despair 
of * the mob of gentlemen who” would fain “ write with ease,” upon the 
more trifling topics of the day, in the columns of a newspaper, headed 
* Chit Chat,” “ Town Talk,” or * From our Metropolitan Correspondent.” 
And as for poetry, it never flowed out of an English goose-quill or steel 
pen, without wandering away to the vale of the sunny Arno, or else Le- 
vanting to the isles of Greece. The story of Rimini was only one, and 
one of the best treated, of Italian romances thus adopted into our sympa- 
thies ; we were invited, not long ago, by one accomplished poet to listen 
while * Pippa passes,” and privileged to sit with bis generous lady at 
‘Casa Guidi Windows.” From the time, some thirty years ago or more, 
when Byron, addressing the iair Guiccioli, exclaimed, in a spirit un- 
wortby of his genius and of his British peerage :— 
“ Lady ! if for the cold and cloudy clime, 

Where I was born, but where I would not die, 

I dare to build the imitative rhyme,”— 
from the time of that inauspicious emigration which we might even 
call a truant flight, of our gifted comrades of the ‘* Liberal’ to the se 
ductive peniusula “ dove’l si suona,”’ down to the graceful outburst of 
Mrs. Barrett Browning’s noble earnestness on behalf of the Italian cause 
of liberty, which interested her in 1848, as she acknowledges, the more, 
because 

We understand 

A little, how the Tuscan musical 

Vowels do round themselves, as if they planned 

Eternities of separate sweetness all— 
from that time to this, the poetic fancies of our time have been generally 
disposed to stray in the same direction, whenever they happen to be as- 
sociated with a passionate and voluptuous admiration of external beauty. 
The sterner minds, which were rather inclined to indulge themselves in 
the Teutonic love of mystery and spiritual awe, resorted to the wonderful 
forest grown regions of German romance. Those of a refined and culti- 
vated taste for artistic symmetry, especially the scholars whom Har- 
row und Oxford bad impressed witb the indelible stamp of Hellenism, 
lingered amidst the perfcet forms of Greek literature, and almost longed, 
for the sake of Sophocles, to restore the mythologies of Olympus in a 
Christian age. Have not our readers seen the poems of Matthew Ar- 
nold, wherein it appears, that an amiable aud bigb!y-educated young 
man, whose father comprehended better than any ove of our time the 
character and tendencies of English society in the nineteenth century, 
is fain to languish amidst the sterility and meanness which, to his mind, 
as it were stricken with Nympbolepsy by its vision of antique beauty, 
seem to cover witb desolation * this bad age,” ia which be has been call- 
ed to live and work? All this, and everything like this, is very 
mischievous and wrong. Welcome be the war, if there was no other 
cure tor the morbid sentimentalism tbat «afflicted sincere minds, and for 
the paltry affectation of superiority to the realities of our present life, 
which otbers assumed. The classic land, as well as the Land of Promise, 
for us is ‘ here or nowhere.” In Eugland, Old or New, and in the full cur- 
rent of the national ideas and sentiments, which begin to flow, strong aud 
Warm, &§ 8000 as we were relieved from the first effects of the rade shock 
of the Norman Conquest, it behoves us to keep our appointed post. We 


have, at least, six good centuries of English experience and achievement 
to back us, since the date when Norman and Saxon, serf and baron, be- 
gan to be merged jn the brave English people. We bave a good right, in 
arms, in arts, in examples of lofty excellence of the mind and heart, to 
stand before the world, and need not shun to be compared with any race 
that has flourished in any age. What manner of men ought we then to 
be, who occupy such a rank in history, as the trustees of all that our an- 
cestors have done upon this soil to increase our glorious heritage! Ought 
not the generation whom their virtues and talents have benefited—we 
mean ourselves, to whom all the actual good which was beretofore 
brought into existence, good laws, good books, good doctrine, and good 
manners, have descended, to study with affection and * natural piety ” 
the monuments of whatever is English, and chiefly of Euglish thought 
and English feeling, that so we may be the better informed of our pa- 
rents’ intentions, and the more faithfully continue in their course? We 
are obliged, therefore, by gratitude for the past, as well as by our fore- 
thought of the widening prospect in future, to yield a decided preference 
to our national literature. 

We know all that can be advanced on the other side, in favour of a free 
trade in these matters with all the world; and itis very far from us to 
advocate any kind of Protectionist bigotry. That the Eaglish literature 
has been indebted, in a greater measure, or at least more manifestly and 
repeatedly, to foreign influences than that of some other nations, we sball 
find occasion to show. From its true commencement with Chaucer, 
until the time of Milton, it drew enormously from the Italian ; and for 
several scores of years afterwards, the wits of our town (not quite of our 
whole country) tacitly obeyed the sway of the court of the Grand Mon- 
arque. It is not for us to disclaim the models, by freely using which the 
variety and versatility of English compositions have been acquired. We 
shall be ready even to admit the inferiority of artistic skill, as evinced 
in some crudeness and lack of fiuish, which certain magnificent produc- 
tions of our greatest countrymen betray, when placed side by side with 
the slighter and less substantial works of southern elegance. The English 
genius bas never been emulous of a formal and limited perfection. It has 
rather been wont to seize, with an imperial hand, the forms, the plots, 
the external frame of those compositions which other artists bad con- 
trived, and boldly to inspire them, as Shakspeare did the Italian ro- 
mances, with its own energetic spirit of life. Such is the originality of 
our great English architects in poetry ; where they found other workmen 
had set up a scaffuld, they built a temple or a palace, grander than the 
first designer was capable of ever conceiving ; but if their unequalled 
structure were compared with one of a smaller scale. it might seem to be ir- 
regular and incomplete. We bave very few faultless poems; Greece and 
Italy have many ; but the strength and sincerity of the English mind, 
with its incomparable powers of drawatic bumour, and its free-hearted 
human sympathies, have made good their utterance in many a fresh and 
uppremeditated strain, which the 

Faults, that attract because they are not tame, 


interrupted but could not spoil. : 

It would be a ye { Ae wy mon. sign for one who professed to appreci- 
ate the treasures of English literature, to seem insensible of the value of 
the writings which belong to ether nations, and which have contributed 
so copiously to the intellectual wealth of the whole world. There are, 
in several ancient and modern languages, some books which must for ever 
be considered as the common property of mankind. They contain truths 
that are of universal application, or images of ideal beauty that enchant 
all sorts and conditions of men. The facts which always and everywhere 
concern us, the constitution of our human nature, the sweet and sacred 
mysteries of our birth and our death, the loves of man and woman, the 
care of children, youth with its promise, manhood with its ardent strife, 
age with its inevitable and solemn decline, the ties of family, neighbour- 
hood, and citizensbip, the duties we all owe to our own future and to our 
fellow creatures, and the reverent obedience we all owe to God, the law 
which be bas written upon our hearts, that reasonable faith and service 
which instinctive conscience cannot deny, all our life, with its hopes and 
fears, our hearts in their grief and io their mirth, our affections securely re- 
posing on their object, or torn from it with lacerating violence, love, bate, 
peace, war, plenty and hunger. our pride and our shame, are the subjects 
of the great master poets of humanity. The title of poet belongs to all 
who have illustrated these great themes with the pictures of their imagi- 
nation, and enforced them by the persuasive music of their eloquence. 
There are many, and with a diversity of tongues. There are the Divine 
prophets of Arabia and Palestine, whose wild rbapsodies are hallowed by 
our religion, and have become housebold words in every land of Christen- 
dom, There are the inexhaustible fancies of sportful Greece, and every little 
isle which lies, half veiled in the violet air of distance, on the sunny 
bosom of the ASzean sea, is haunted with bright and graceful forms of the 
happy Olympian deities, refined and glorified images of humanity, 

As thé suurise, from behind the Asiatic shore, glitters upon the spark- 
ling waves, and lights up the mauy peaks of the opposite Olympus, we 
hear a voice tbat is attuued to the noise of the sea, a voice as of one 
standing between Europe and Asia, the voice of Homer. The old, old 
story of men and wom~n, of sin that brought in misery, and of perils that 
were made honourable by virtuous fortitude, of the folly and helplessness 
of men, and their mad haste to mutual destruction, aod of the rare appa- 
rition of serene celestial friends to them,—that story, which shall never 
be forgotten, and of which no ear was ever yet weary, rolls from the calm 
lips of Homer, various and cheering as the daylight from the morning 
sun. We loiter until evening, and be shows us the bark of home-wander- 
ing Ulysses, and the strange unknown shapes which bewilder him in the 
dim twilight ; but through an open door in Ithaca we see the steady lamp, 
and hear the coustant wheel, of dear Penelope. Is it not inexpressibly 
touching to fiud the things we feel, and do, aud think, all anticipated so 
truly, two or three thousand years before we came into existence, by the 
kind and wise providence of the poet’s genius? We have not long to wait 
for a new entertainment. The chorus of tragedy is prepared to lift the 
sumptuous pall and chant the mournful hymn at the funeral of ill-fated 
heroes who perished by memorable calamity. Our miuds are thea relieved 
by laugbter at the torchlight dance of the Satyrs, and the tipsy revels of 
the old epicure who rides upon bis ass through forest and vineyard. The 
realities of civic and social life engage also the attention of the eager 
Athenian multitude ; and, while the statesman Thucydides compacts his 
full sentences into a Atema es aei, a bistory to instruct the politicians of 
every age, the bumourist Aristophanes compounds that extraordinary and 
piquant mixture of lyrical melody, frolicsome glee, good sense, and gross 
butfuonery, which blazes gaily enough upon the whole, with auxiliary 
fireworks that appear now like Congreve wit-rockets, and now like the 
obscene lights of the Coal Houle. Nor are these all the gifts of Greece to 
us. Eloquence the most forcible aud agreeable is employed by Plato in 
speculative, and by Demosthenes in practical discourses. But the langu- 
age of civil law was to be formed by another state, the destined conqueror 
and legislator of the civilised world. 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 

The peremptory and exact Latin style was carried by the Roman legions 
all over Europe, and imposed upon every province as the official speech 
of the imperta! power. Political and moral science used no other mode 
of expression ; the Charch of the middie ages conveyed in it her warao- 
ings and commands. It is well that these two languages, which are erro- 
neously supposed to be dead, but which live inextricably combined with 
all our civilisation, should be studied asa part of liberal education. It 
is not less importaot that Englishmen sbould learn to understand, and, if 
possible, to converse with the great and growing nations of the Continent, 
with whom we hope to participate before long the advantages of our pub- 
lic freedom and industrial prosperity. We bave not hinted any disappro- 
val of a taste for German, French, or Italian reading. We have only 
protested against the neglect of Eaglish. — P 

The literature of Euglaad contains a wider variety of excellence than 
any other. It has been regenerated, like the race, by large and liberal 
infusions of a new element, whenever it was in danger of becoming effete. 
But the native vigour of our character has made every such accersion 
the stimulant to renewed efforts of original genius. As Colonists, not as 
vassals, we have freely inbabited foreigu shores, aod taken what seemed 
good uato us, and used it fur the best. Such is the happy constitation 
of our mental empire, that in every age, whatever were the fashions in 
vogue, whatever were the favorite models of which our writers chose to 
avail themselves, more often plagiarisiag wholesale than meanoly imita- 
ting but taking nothing which they did not improve and adorn, they 
maintained, against all fore'gners, their independent aud dignified atti- 
tude; they Anglicised all which they took possession of, rather than 
suffered their own minds to be [talianised, Freochified, or Germanised. 
An Evglisbman s0 great as Gethe would not have allowed his works to 
bear, like the productions of that plastic and versatile mind, the im- 
pression successively of classica!, Italian, French, and Oriental predilec- 
tions, not only betrayed in the forms aud external maoner, but in the 
morale and spirit of his course of writing. Au Euglish Shakespeare, when 
be goes to Verona or elsewhere, carries his home with him. notwithstand- 
ing his ready perception of, aud sympathy with, the peculiarities of the 





stranger. And so, the stoutest genius bas been the most genuine son of 
his native country. Drydeu was the most English, in style and in the qua- 
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lity of bis mind, of the clever but naughty men who tried to introduce the 


literary despotism of France in the age of the Restoration. 


He could not | first boat and of the second, when the latter came up. 
nt to the | long, and when it stopped, Antonio, in a manner eviocing more alarm 


| could distinguish a hurried conversation between the occupants of the 


It did not last 


. is fine judgme 
help being English, although he ett peat ith ruyeee like those | than he had ever before exhibited, caught me by the arm, and explained 


etched of “ tagging” Milton’s majestic iines w 
wf Cornellle. He con's est better and more congenial —_ “7 ta 
Revolution of 1688, in preparing, for a fastidious British public, 
dernised version of the homely and familiar tales of Chaucer. haan: to 

It is our intention, following the course we have now mark — 
review the works of some half-dozen of the most eminent Eaglish yer — 
with the special purpose of showing bow truly national they are, _ ow 
well they represented, each in his own time, or by groups of con net 

y and similar minds, the temper and disposition of the people out ee ic 
they arose. We think such considerations will be received roe mpro- 
per to the present time. All those who have looked philosophically apes 
the political convulsions of this age, have recognised a general igre ’ 
in Italy, Germany, Huagary. and the Sclavonic races, te the more ~ ” 
and effectual assertion of nationalities ; which we must respect as t . i- 
vinely-appointed organisation of mavkind upon earth. The = 1 
which that movement may be explained and justified is to be found in li- 
terary history. As the tree is known by its fruit, Eaglish books will show 
the English character. 





THE TRAPPERS TRAPPED. 
A SCENE IN THE LAGOONS. 

« * * * With the night, we resumed our stealthy course to the north- 
ward, guided by the familiar north star, which here, bowever, circles so 
low in the horizon, as hardly to be visible above the trees. The long and 
narrow lagoon contracted more and more, until it presented a single 
channel, perbaps a bundred yards wide, closely lined with mangroves, 
which, rising like a wall on both sides, prevented us from making out the 
character of the back country. In passing through some of the numerous 
bends, I nevertheless caught star-light glimpses of distant hills, and high 
grounds in the direction of the interior. The channel soon began to trend 
to the north-east, and there was a considerable current in that direction. 
I was concerned lest, notwithstanding all my caution, I bad lost the clew 
to the lagoons, and taken some one of the outlets into the sea. We e- 
vertheless, kept on, steadily and rapidly, discovering no signs of habita- 
tions on the bauks, until near morning, when my suspicions were con- 
firmed by a monotonous souad, which [ had no difficulty in recognizing 
as the beating of the sea. I was therefore greatly relieved when the nar- 
row channel, which we were traversing, expanded suddenly into a beau- 
tiful lagoon, which I subsequently ascertained was called “ Tongla La- 
goon.” It is triangular in shape, extending off to the north-west. 

I was weary of dodging the Sambos, and determined, as the wind was 
blowing fresh, to put up our sail, aad standing boldly through the la- 

oon, take the risk of recognition and pursuit. There never was a 

righter day on earth, and our little boat seemed emulous to outstrip the 
wind. Gathering confidence from our speed, I got out my fishing line, 
and, attaching a bit of cotton eloth to the hook, trailed it after the boat. 
It had hardly touched the water before it was caught by a kind of rock- 
fish, called snapper by the English residents, and cowatucker by the Mos- 
quitos. It is only from ten to twelve inches in length, but broad and 
heavy. Antonio recoynized it as one of the best of the small fishes, and 
I continued the sport of catching them, until it would have beep wanton 
waste to have taken more. 1 tound them to be of two varieties, the red 
and black, of which the latter proved to be the most delicate. I also 
caught two fish of a larger kiod, called baracouta, each about twenty 
inches in length, resembling our blue fish. It is equally ravenous, 
and has a like firm and palatable flesh. Iam not sure that it is not the 
true blue-fish, although [ afterward caught some in the Bay of Honduras 
which were between toree aud four feet in length. 

In order to get the full benefit of the land-breeze, we kept well over to 
the seaward or eastern side of the lagoon. As the lagoon narrowed, our 
course naturally brought us close in shore. I bad observed some palm- 
trees on the same side of the lagoon, but the ground seemed so low, and 
tangled with verdure, that I doubted if the trees indicated, as they usu- 
ally do, a village at their feet, I nevertheless maintained a sharp look 
out, and kept the boat as near to the wind as possible, so as to slip by 
without observation. 1t was not until we were abreast of the palms, that 
I saw signs of buman habitations, But then I made out a large number 
of canoes drawn up in a little bay, and, through a narrow vista in the 
trees, saw distinctly a considerable collection of huts. There were also 
several of the inhabitants moving about among the canoes, 

I observed also that our boat attracted attention, and thata nuntber of 
men were hurrying down to the shore. I was in hopes that they would 
be content with regarding us from a distance, aud was not a little an- 
noyed when I[ saw two large boats push from the landing. We did not 
stop to speculate upon their purposes, but shook out every thread of our 
little sail, and each taking a paddle, we fell to work with a determina- 
tion of giving our pursuers as pretty a chase as ever came off on the Mos- 
quito Shore. It was now three o’clock in the afternoon, and I felt confi- 
dent that we could not be overtaken, if at all, before night, and then it 
would be comparatively easy to elude them. 

Our pursuers had no sails, but their boats were larger, and numerously 
manned by men more used tu the paddle than either Aatonio or myself. 
While the wind lasted, we rather increased our distance, but as the suo 
went down the breeze declined, and our sail became useless. So we were 
obliged to take it in, and trust to our paddies alone. This gave our par- 
suers new cour ge, aud I could bear their shouts echoed back from the 
shores. When night fell they had shortened their distance to less than 
half what it had been at the outset, and were so near that we could al- 
most make out their words ; for, during quiet nights, on these lagoons, 
voices can be distinguished at the distance of a mile. The lagoon nar- 
rowed more and more, aud was evidently getting to be as contracted as 
the chanuel by which we had entered. This was against us ; for, although 
we bad almost lost sight of our pursuers in the gathering darkness, our 
safety depended entirely upon our slipping, unobserved, into some nar- 
row creek. But we strained our eyes in vain, to discover such a retreat. 
The mangroves presented one dark, unbrokea front. 

The conviction was now forced upon me that, in spite of all our efforts 
to avoid it, we were to be involved in a second fight. I laid aside my 
paddle, and got out my gun. And now I experienced again ‘the same 
ague-like sensations whict I have described as preceding our struggle oa 
the Privzapulka, It required the utmost effurt to keep my teeth from 
chattering audibly. I bad a singular and painful sensation of fullness 
about the heart. So decided were all these phonomena, that, notwith- 
standing our danger, I felt glad it was so dark that my compavions could 
not see my weakuess. But soon the veins iu my temples began to swell 
with blood, pulsating with tense sharpness, like the vibration of a bow- 
string ; aod tbeu the muscles became rigid, and firm as iron. I was ready 
for blood! Twice only have I experienced these terrible sensations, and 
God grant that they may never agonize my nerves again! 

Our enemies were now 80 bear that I was on the point of venturing a 
random long shot at them, when, with a suppressed exclamation of joy 
Antonio suddenly turued our canoe into a narrow creek, where the man- 
groves separated, like walls, on either side. Where we entered, it was 
scarcely twenty feet wide, aud soon contracted to ten or twelve. We 
glided in rapidly for perbaps two hundred yards, when Antonio stopped 
to listen, I beard nothing aud gave the word to proceed. But the crafty 
Indian said “ No;” acd, ronmigy leaning Over the edge of the boat 
plunged his head in the water. He held it there a few seconds, then 
started up, exclaiming, “ They arecoming!”’ Again we bent to the pad- 

dles, and drove the bout up the narrow creek with incredible velocity. 

I was so eager to get a shot at our pursuers that I scarcely compre 
hended what be meant, when, stopping suddenly, Antonio pressed bis 
paddle in my bands, and, exchauging a few burried words with the Poyer 
boy, each touk a machete iu bis mouth, and leaped overboard. I felt a 
sudden suspicion that they bad deserted me, aud remained for the time 
motionless. A moment alter, they called to me from the shore, “ Pad- 
dle! Paddle ” aud, at the same iustaut, I heard the blows of their ma- 
chetes ringing on the trunks of the mangroves. I at once comprehended 

_ that they were felling trees across the narrow creek, to obstruct the pur- 
a ; and I threw aside the paddle, and took my gun again, determiued 
Ses uy hoastomars ter friends, at any bazard. I never forgave myself 
0 y but ungenerous distrust! 
Re ns goog heard the sound ot the blows, and, no doubt compre- 
ing what Was goiug Ou, raised loud shouts, and redoubled their 
7. Kling! klong! raug the machetes on the hard wood! Oh, bow 
onged to hear the crash of the faliiug trees! Sooa one of them began 
hd ete py blow, and downit fell, the trunk splashing gloriously 
e water! Anothercrackle, a rapid rustling ot branches, aud another 
ah ip o water ! oe vur turn to shout now. 
gave Autoulo aod the Puyer . » drinnt 
witt'water, they canibered Sacy’s2jer,& bear embrace, ae dripping 
a few yards up the stream, stopped close to the slimy bank, and awaited 
our pursuers. Come on, now,” I shouted, “and not f ball 
ws tbat rude barrier alive!’ e a ee oe 
he first boat ran boldly up to the fallen trees, but the di 
: : ) e discharge of a 
Sidgle barrel of my gun seut it back, precipitately, out of nen 4 We 


hurriedly that the second boat was going back, and that the narrow creek, 
in which we were, no doubt communicated with the priocipal channel by 
asecond mouth. While one boat was thus blockading us in front, the 
second was hastening to assail usin the rear! Icomprehended the move- 
| ment atonce. Our deliberation was short, for our lives might depend 
| upon an improvement of the minutes. Stealthily, scarce daring to 
breathe, yet with the utmost rapidity possible, we pushed up the creek. 
As Antonio had evnjectured, it soon began to curve back toward the es- 
tuary. We bad pursued our course perbaps ten or fifteen minutes—they 
seemed hours!—when we overheard the approach of the second boat. 
We at once drew ours close to the bank, in the gloomiest covert we could 
find. Ona came the boat, the paddlers, secure of the success of their de- 
vice, straining themselves to the utmost. There was a moment of keen 
suspense, and to our inexpressible relief, the boat passed by us. We now 
resumed our paddles, and hastened on our course. Bat before we en- 
tered the principal channel, my companions clambered inte the — 
ing mangroves, and in an incredibly short space of time bad fallen oth 
trees across the creek, so as completely to shut in the boat which bad at- 
tempted to surprise us. 

The device was successfal; we soon emerged from the creek, and the 
sea-breeze having now set in, favourably to our course, we were able to 
put up our sail, and defy pursuit. We saw nothing afterward of our 
eager friends of Tongla Lagoon.—Bard’s Adventures on the Mosquito 
Shore. 





Che Har. 


Hores or a Brvusa wits a Russtan StTeamMeR.—In the absence of 
more important news from the Baltic, the following may be read with 
interest. 

H.MS. Arrogant, off Viborg, July 14. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you with my proceediugs during 
the week. 

The Magicienne rejoined me on Wednesday, and I proceeded direct to 
Kounda Bay, on the south coast, where I had reason to thiuk that troops 
were concentrated. It turned out to be a large Cossack encampment, on 
a most commanding position, from which I dislodged them with shell and 
rockets from the Ruby and ship’s boats. Some opposition was made to 
our landing, and shots fired from behind hedges, &c.; but I succeeded 
in examining the place, which I did not iojure, as it only contained pri- 
vate property. t 

The following morning I anchored at the mouth of the river Portsoiki, 
and, landing on its right bank, destroyed a Cossack barrack aud stables, 
driving the soldiers into the country. I then came on here, 

Having anchored the ships as close as I could to the Island of Stralsund, 
I proceeded in the Ruby, accompanied by Capt. Vansittart, of the Magi- 
cienne, and Capt. Lowder, R.M., of this sbip, the latter officer having un- 
der his command a strong detachment of marines ; we towed with us the 
boats of this ship, under the command of Lieuts. Haggard aud Wool- 
combe, and those of the Magicienne, under the command of Lieuts. King 
and Loady. 

Having opened the bay called Trangsund, we saw a Russian man-of- 
war steamer with two large gua-boats in tow, not far off. This most 
novel and unexpected sight of a Russian man-of- war tor once clear of a 
stone wall, and to all appearance inclined to give us a fair and honest 
fight, created the greatest enthusiasm amongst mea and offizers. I di- 
rected Mc. Hale, commanding the Rudy, to open fire on her at once, but 
she very soon retired out of range, baving, I think, received some damage. 
We had now reached the entrance of the sound; Viborg was in sight, and 
a fair prospect of attacking three large gua-boats, lying with auother 
steamer under aa island about one mile off. We were bere brought up by 
a barrier, impeding the passage of the gua-boat aad lauaches. 

At this moment a masked battery on the left bank, not more than 350 
yards off, opened on us a heavy fire of musketry, round, and grape; this 
was instantly returned, and kept in check by a rapid and well-directed 
fire from the Ruby and all the boats. The enemy’s steamer aud gun-bouts 
theu came from uuder the island, and also opened fice ou us, 

As it was impossible to get the Ruby through the barrier, I returned 
towards S:ralsuad, the enemy’s riflemea following us along the banks, 
but driveu from their positious as fast as they took them by the fire from 
the Ruby aud boats.—Aa explosion took place ia one of the drrogant’s 
culter’s which swamped the boat; the mea were saved, but I regret to 
say Mr. Story, the midshipman in command of her, was killed.—Ia en 
deavouring to save the crew, the boat drifted close to the battery, and 
would bave fallen into the hands of the enemy, had oot Lieut. Haggard 
of this ship, and Lieut. Dowell, R.M.A., of the Mugicienne, iu the Ruby’s 
gig, with a voluateer crew, towed her out uader a heavy fire, 

I cannot sufficiently praise the conduct of all the officers aad men who 
were engaged in this affair, where their cool and determined courage en- 
abled them to handle most severely, and keep in check for upwards of one 
hour, the enemy far superior in number, with the advautage of local 
knowledge aud a good position.—I beg to enclose a list of the casualties, 
and also a list of the officers in the boat.—I have &:., 

Signed) H. R. Yetverton, Captain. 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. R. S. Dundas, &c. 


How Pettsster Treats Lous NapoLteoy.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian writes :—L have received permi-sioa from 
a friend to publish the following letter from his soa-ia law, who took 
part in the attack of the 18th. After details relating tu family matters 
ouly, he says :—‘* Naturally enough you are aoxious for details of our 
ill luck. Well, it was all, not Pelissier’s fault, but the Eimperor’s’s the 
plans and orders all came from him. All! and here isa mystery here. 
Why Pelissier should all at once obey him, aad alter all his plans? This 
is inexplicable. Bosquet represented the daoger to him, so did others 
too ; but he seems to nave felt that, jast this oace, he cvuld not resist ; 
and deariy he was paid for it too! Two points appear to have been up- 
permost in the Emperor’s miad. Ist. A victory fur the Freach troops on 
the 18th of June (the date of Waterloo ;) and nexi, a circumstance for bis 
Imperial Guard to distinguish itselfin. Both failed, and Pelissier since 
then is not to be touched with a pair of tongs ; be is unapproachable, and 
I doubt whether any subsequent orders wiil be much listened to.”” The 
rest of the letter contains details such as one reads in all the papers ; but 
I will give you my chief reasoa for thiaking the above passage so iate- 
resting. It is that it confirms something I learnt two days ago, and can- 
not doubt, knowing the quarter it came from. Since the 18ih, Pelis<ier 
has, in truth, received more “ orders,”’ but he pays no loager any atten- 
tion to them. Three successive Ones came—no answer! Then the direc- 
tor of the telegraph received a despatch, and “ Carry this yourself to the 
general, and repeat his answer,” was the postscript toit. Tnis was done, 
Pelissier read the order, tore it up, aud, turning upon his heel, growled 
“Ils membétent ’’? The English traaslation for this would be, iu sense, 
@ mixture of “ Go to the d—i!” and of * Doa’t bother!’’—it is the high - 
est expression of disgust ia ua parliameutary language. Tue telegraph 
director reported the reply. Marshal Vaillaot was takea aback ; he went 
to the Emperor, and, in a roundabout way, attempted to couvey to the 
imperial ear a softened idea of the general’s resistance. But this was 
useless. After a vast deal of talk, the Emperor iasisted upon seeing the 
despatch itself, and the minister was obliged to produce it, ia no tittle 
trepidation. He expected a“ sceae ;’’ but wien Louis Napoleon caught 
sight of the unceremouious sentence, he coafiued him-eli to a hearty 
laugh ; and I thiuk { could name one or twe persoas of his iatimacy to 
whom he has himself told the story. 


Cuances rn Commanp AND APPoINTMENTS.—Lord Raglan being no 
more, Sir George Brown baviog departed ou sick leave aud unlikely to 
returo, and Geueral Eyre haviog resigned, tew of the chiets ia command 
who started with the expedition to Old Fort now remain ia the Crimea. 
Sir Richard Eugland, Sir Culia Campbell, and General Beutiuck, are the 
only names that I call to mind at present as of those who have weathered 
the vicissitudes of the last eight months. Geueral Simpsoa, who as- 
sumed the chief command on the death of Lord Raglan, bas been cop- 
firmed by a telegraphic order from England ; ani Culouel Stephenson, of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, is appoiated to the Military Secretarysbip vacant 
by the retirement of Colonel Steele. Col. Stephensou, however, is uot 
in the enjoyment of health, aud will be unable for some time to periorm ac 
tive duty. Col. Steele will, therefure, | believe, remain at bis post a 
little while longer. The whole of Lord Raglan’s Statf, with this excep- 
tion, leaves, or bas already left, the Crimea. Ia the commands of the 
cavairy brigades changes are also to take place. The regiments are, it 
seems, COousidered numerous euough to furm three brigades. Colonel 
Lawrensou takes the Heavy Brigade, Lord George Payet wwe Light Bri- 
gade, aud Colonel Parlby the Hussar Brigade. Lord George is not at 





present here, baving lett Balaklava for Coustautiuopie.—Letter from 
the Camp before Sebastopol, July 9. 

















Tue Foreicy Leaioy at Suorncivee.—Daring the week the 
Camp has received a reinforcement o: nearly 200 men, the Battalion 
of Rifles is at present about 800 strong. Steps are being taken for the 


formation of a regiment of cavalry, ia addition to the four battalions of 
infantry and one of rifles already decided upon. Major Fleming attended 
in the camp several days last week, and received volunteers from each 
regiment on the ground for his cavalry regiment. Some of the horses 
will be provided in the course of a few days. Colonel Murray has taken 
the command of the First Battalion of Infantry. Among the more recent 
of the recruits who have entered the legion is Ensign Carl von Blacher, 
grandson of the late Marsbal Blucber. He was brought over from Heli- 
goland by the Horatio, and landed at Folkestone with 105 other volan- 
teers, nearly all of whom are perfect in their emall-arm drill. The Dake 
of Cambridge bas been appointed by Lord Panmure to the Command in 
Chiet of the Foreign Legion. The appointment bas been approved by 
he Majesty. His Royal Highness having resided for several years in 
Hanover, where his fatter the Duke was the representative of William 
1V., the Germans consider him as one of themselves; and, being well 
acquainted with their habits and dispositions, speaking German fluently, 
his nomination to the bigh post will be bailed with satisfaction by the 
whole Legion. Of course bis Royal Highness will accompany the Le- 
gion to the Crimea.—London paper, July 21. 


CasvaLties To British OFFIcers tn tue Torkisu Servics —The Turk- 
ish army seems to be fated to luse all the foreiga officers who since the 
beginning of the war have been employed in it, Of all the Hungarians 
and Poles who were in such numbers on the Danube, only bere and there 
one, and that not the best specimen of the class,remains. Of the English 
officers who had taken service one alone, Mr M’Intyre, remains ; all the 
others are gone. General Cannon and Sir Stephen Lakeman have left 
for Eogland. Colonels Hind, Ballard, and Cadile were obliged to go on 
sick leave, and Colonel Balfour Ogilvie was buried yesterday. He had 
come out last year in the month of May, and, was one of the English offi- 
cers who did most in the affairat Giurgevo to encourage the handfal of 
Turks who had crossed the Danube to keep the position on the other side 
during the whole day against the furious attacks of the Russians. He 
commanded at Eupatoria the 6th Regiment of Roumelia, and was sent 
with a brigade to Kertch, from which place be retarned a few days 
ago, in consequence of one of those intrigues to which foreign officers in 
the Turkish army even under Omar Pasha’s command are exposed. He 
was secretly superseded in the command, without knowing it for three 
days. It was only the circumstance that bis commands were not obeyed 
which apprised him of the fact. He died of cholera, which he caught 
while staying with a friend at the Euglish head-quarvers, where a real epi- 
demic seems to be raging.—Letter from the Camp, July 14. 





EMBARKATION OF LORD RAGLAN’S REMAINS. 


The mortal remains of Lord Raglan are borae, as [ write, to a last 
resting-place in England. The deeds of arms which are inseparably con- 
nected with his name will cause it to be long remembered by posterity ; 
and if it was so disposed that the grand ohj-ct of all our efforts—the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol—was not consummated ia his time, the memory of 
Alma, Inkermann, and Balaclava will no more perish than his name be 
forgotten by the firesides of Eugland. Ina death, as in life, Lord Raglan 
was surrounded by all the grim sounds and turm»il of war. As the fune- 
ral procession wound its way slowly along the hills and hollows of the 
Chersonese, the boom of great guns from the walls of Sebastopol, answered 
in quick response from the Euglish batteries, proved that, although one 
of the main actors in the scene had expired, the work was still to be done, 
and was still proceeding. 

Signs of a mournful celebration were visible early on the 3rd of July, 
not only round the Traktir Ian where the deceased Field Marshal lay, but 
in the most distant parts of our vast encimpments. Fuaoeral partie of 
fifty men from each regiment were told off, aud marched in solemn silence 
to the rendezvous. From the front came the contingents of the infantry 
and artillery, whilst from the vale ot Karanyi rode forth squadrons of 
cavalry, to form the guards of honour, and the escort of the body, As 
the various companies of infantry came up, they formed ia lines along the 
road leading from head quarters to the residence of the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The cavalry stood at the bottom of the vale by Traktir, 
and the artillery was drawn up on the slope, with matches lighted. Be- 
hind these, and at both sides of the lines, the motiey crowds of men of all 
nations apd costumes, looked on in silence to witness tne pageant, Be- 
yond the lines of red uniforms, which marked the presence of our troops, 
and as one approached the French head-quarters, the ground was held by 
the remnant of the Zouaves in all the martial beauty of their best cos- 
tume. Green shawl on red fez, overhanging tassel, black jacket, and red 
bags of trousers, yellow leather leggings, and white gaiters ; add to these 
the bronze face and determined look of these warriors,—it was a complete 
picture. Further on the road the long coat and bearskin marked the 
presence of the Imperial Guard. Oa a knoll was a battery of the Artil- 
lery of the Guard and a detachment of Sardinian Lancers, with blue 
pennons floating in the breeze ; and far away in the blue distance the 
ships at anchor in Kamiesch Bay. 

At three in the afternoon the funeral car—a 32 pounder, surmounted 
by a platform—drawa by ten horses, moved to the dvor of the house, and 
a line of infantry closed the ground io frout from iotruders, The court 
then began to fill, as the generals and officers of the four armies crowded 
in. Amongst the first to arrive was Geueral de la Mormora, clad in a 
bluish-grey uniform ; he was followed by a numerous staff whose blue 
feathers fluttered gracefully in the air. There were the blue Hussars, 
with their red caps; the bersag/ieri, with the round bat and cock’s-tail ~ 
all mounted on small but spirited chargers. Shortly afterwards Omer 
Pacha appeared, accompanied by a numervus suite. He was thinner than 
usual : be wore a fez embroidered witb gold, and a broad red ribbon. His 
staff of fat pachas, sunburnt by exposure and from wearing the fez, wore 
coats with thick golden collars standing upright, over which hung their 
sallow protuberant cheeks: with their cream-coloured trousers and little 
Arab chargers and high saddles they formed a characteristic group. As 
Omer Pacha alighted and was weicomed by numerous officers around, 
and by General de la Marmora, a detachment of tne Guards, headed by 
the band, moved into the ground, and furmed in line opposite the house, 
The generals aad officers from the several regimeuts gathered in pictur- 
esque groups behind, and formed a moving mass of glitiering uniforms, 
changing its hue at every movemeut created by the arrival of new 
comers. Presently a more lively commotion was visible amongst the 
nodding plumes and curvetting chargers, «nd through the press appeared 
two meo on whom all eyes were turved—these were General Pelissier 
and General Caorobert. There wasa momeat of curious intentness on 
the part of the crowd ; for Pelissier wore the cocked bat, fringed with 
white, peculiar to the Commander-in-Cnief ; whilst Canrobert, to whom 
that rank had so short a time before belonged, wore the fringe of black— 
the badge of a General of Division. The change in the relative position 
of the men rose to the mind at once, and the noble self-denial of Canro- 
vert, who had preferred a subordinate rank to abandouing the active 
service of his country, caused him to be greeted with kind glances—a 
proof of the admiration felt for his conduct. This lust sensation had be- 
gua to subside when the body was borne to the gun, covered with a pall, 
and in the folds of the British flag. The Marsbal’s bat and epaulettes 
were placed side by side, and General Pelissier crowned the whole with a 
wreath of yellow «mmortelles. The boom of a gan was heard on the 
slope, the drums beat a funeral note, and the solema measure of the Dead 
March in “ Saul” burst upon the ear. As the miuate-guns dotted the 
slopes with puffs of smoke the procession moved from head-quarters, 
which gradually became deserted of its glittering crowd of men. 

The road from Traktir Inn to General Pelissier’s quarters was: lined 
with our infantry, which stood in the attitade of mouruing, with arms re- 
versed. Thence to Kamiesch, the Zouaves, the Imperial Guards, and 
troops from various regiments formed a coutinuous live of brilliant uni- 
forms. The order of the procession seemed to me, as | watched its depar- 
ture from head-quarters, to be this :—Six French Geusdarmes led the way, 
followed by three or four officers of the French aud Eoglish Staff. Two 
squadrons of English and two of Piedmoatese Laucers headed the line, 
fuilowed by two batteries of French aud Eiglixh horse artillery. The 
band of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique then advauced in froat of two squadrons 
of the Ist and 4th Regiments. Four squadrous of the 6th and 9th Cairas- 
siers, also with their band, and one oi Freuch Hussars followed. Then 
came the artillery of the Imperial Guard and an English battery. All 
these preceded the remains, which were surrouuded hy the Allied Gene- 
rals, and a numerous Staff. General Simpson and General de la Marmo- 
ra rode foremost, near the body—the former taking the left, the latter the 
right. Behind La Marmora rode Pelissier ; and behind General Simpson, 
Omer Pacha. The Freach Geoeral alone had bis gu:don borne bebind 
him by an aide-de-camp. The French did honour to the dead by pre- 
senting arms as the warlike hearse passed by. At intervals the cortége 
was saluted by the lowering of regimental colours, which drooped in siga 
ot mourning. I cantered off towards the head quarters of Geaeral Pelis- 
sier, and watcbed the long line of the glittering procession, as it wound 
up and down the hills and hollows, roiling its sides like that of a vast 
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oe. witb golden scales. In the distance appeared the blue mountains 
of Baidar and Bagtcbeserai. variegated and dappled by sbades cast upon 
their surface by the clouds. Tbe tents and buts of the French bead-quar- 
ters were relieved in light apon the distance, and the detachments of ca 
valry from the beavy and light brigades were moving away towards 
their camp, their duty ae guards of honour having ceased. Detachments 
of the 12th Lancers and 10th Hussars joined the procession on its way. 
The whole proceeded in order towards Kamiesch, where the ships might 
be seen showing their clumps of masts, like @ forest in the extreme dis- 
tance. The whole of the road tbreugh tbe French camps were lined, a8 | 
have described. The procession passed before Kamieseh without a pause, 
and arrived at the Bay ot Kusaich, where the Caradoc lay ready to Te 
ceive her freight. The sbip’s boats bad taken to the shore their comple- 
ment of officers and men, and they formed an imposing escort when the 
body was taken from its place op tbe funera) gun and transferred to & 
boat. There was no salute, no funeral oration, no ceremony. The re- 
mains of Lord Raglan were put on board—thence, in due course, to sail 

for England. The various actors in the ceremony then dispersed — 
wards at about eight o'clock in the evening, and the Camps resume 

their wonted aspect of toil and activity.—Letter from the Camp, July 6. 











RUSSIA’S THIRD ROAD TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


While every square foot round Sebastopol bas become the scene of his- 
toric events, we must not forget that this immense war is alvo raging on 
the other side of the Black Sea, and includes within its sphere of activity 
the once famons regions of Asia Minor. Indeed, bere its fury was exer- 
cised for more than a whole year, while the Crimea was still wrapped in 
the grim tranqnillity of expectation. . 

Some time since, General Mouravieff, advancing from Alexandropol, 
laid siege to Kars. We learn from tbe last despatches that he has raised 
this siege, but yet raised it in a manner, according to all appearance, so 
little Compulsory, that it was supposed he meditated the surprise of 
Erzeroum, cousiderably in advance of i', if we count from bis point of de- 
parture, and to the rear of it, if we reckon from the Turkish. Now we 
can well believe that some contemplated adventure was attribated to the 
Russian commander, and yet, at the same time, that mere necessity obliged 
him to abavdon the operations which be had already undertaken. The 
Asiatic part of the war is so peculiar that we may be pardoned for oaret 
ing to it a few rema: ks, which will not only explain the seeming ceutra- 
diction of this reflection, but enable the general reader to seize at once its 
real bearings. 

It is commonly assumed that Russia had but two approaches to Con- 

stantinople—one by land, over the Balkan bills, and one by sea across the 
Euxine. Bu'suct hus been her enormous increase, and by ro many devious 
paths has she circumvented the destined prey, that there was a third, and 
even a broader path. A few years more, and nothing could bave with- 
stood the enemy on thisside. Descending from Scythia, as the Turcomans 
and Turks themselves descended from it, the modern Russians pursued a 
different line into the same regions, and therefore had a different kind of 
communication with their own basis and their own resources. Circassia 
and the Caucasus, though nearer, are a less safe and a less practicable me- 
dium than that more Eas ern route by which the Tartars of the Ural form- 
erly swarmed down to the conquest of Asia Minor, and then of the Euro- 
pean.dominivns of the Lover Empire. We cannot develop this distinction 
as fully as it merits, But it is enough tosay that the Russians, taking the 
shortest way down, found it thelongest way home. They interposed “ the 
Mountain ot Languages” (a name which Professor Max Mu'ler thinks is so 
significantly applied to the country of the various Circassians) between 
them and their supports ; a region never subdued from the time of Darius, 
from the time of Alexander to our own. Better for the Russians bad the 
made a larger circuit eastward, than to have left straight behind them 
the “ Caucasian and Albanian Gates.” 
' We need not pursue this—the scholar will understand us ; but it is not 
necessary to be a scholar to appreciate the position ; any diligent reader 
must also comprehend it at once. What we have said is the true reading 
of the power of Schamy|], and of the paralysis of all the Russian forces ia 
Georgia, whenever there bas been a fresh rising in the Caucasus. The 
fact is that, siuce our irruption into the Black Sea—the waters of which 
would have otherwise rectifi-d the original error of the Russian advances 
through Asia Mivor—General Andronikoff, General Prince Bebutoff, and 
(now) General Mouravieff, have had to depend upon the precarious com- 
muuications of the Cuspian. 

These comuuvicatious failing, they have been forced to make “ war 
feed war ;”’ aud thus the very occurrence of a disaster, instead of indu- 
cing them to retreat into the flames of the ineurrectfonary odnflagration 
raging bebind them, bas been bat a reason for some desperste foray, or 
onward razzia. Were the Russian occupancy, or aggression, in Georgia 
at all adequately supported—were its best supplies not intercepted by 
the Allied expedition—were it not dislocated, so to speak, in its commu- 


nications—it could strike the most fatal blow of all against the life of | be in-talled as a Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, declined the dis- 


Turkey, and could knock only too imperiously at the door of Constanti 


nople. Let us imagine what a great Russian General, not adequately | his friends, is this:—“I have been censured and degraded, and have 
resisted, could accomplish. Suppose Anatolia once swept clean of its| been denied the opportunity of clearing my reputation. 


long disorde:ly defenders, whom neither Karshid Bey nor General Wil- 
liams could put in the condition they wisbed. Suppose (happily this is 
no longer likely) the “Castles of As'a and Europe’’ in the enemy’s hands, 
nothing that was then out of the Biack Sea cculd get into it—nothing 
that was in it could get out of it—except by that enemy’s permission. 
This was the quarter in which the present possessors of Constantinople 
mustered to enter it—that is the quarter from which its new foves, if un- 
disturbed by our expedition and by our fleet, had the soundest hope of 
seizing it; and, strange to say, it was here, in their own congenial legion 
(for the Turks bave been derided as degenerate in Europe, but still he- 
roic in Asia) that they, nevertheless, displayed the least of their heredi- 
tary prowess. Here (and, indeed, in the exact neighbourhood referred to 
by our last despatches) they were ignominiously beaten over and over 
again heated bumbers, at the very time when Omer Pacha, in bis im- 
mortal Danubian campaign, was furnishing strange illustrations to the 
current and favourite platitudes about “Turks in Europe, Turks no 
longer,” &c. The truth is tbat a great general always makes history. 
In Asia the Turks were at first badly officered, and badly led, being ori- 
ginally badly disciplined be ides. At Kars, in the autumn of 1858, they 
were defeated’; at Akbalzik, on the 18th November, they were routed ; 
at Gumri, still earlier in the same year, they were shamefully beaten— 
everywhere vauquished. Why did not the halen pursue their advan- 
tage? No one who bas carefully weighed our preceding remarks will be 
at a loss for the solution of this problem. 

But we go still furtber. We consider that Russia is baulked of the 
fairest of all her fields of aggression in being rendered incapable of effec- 
tive operations in Anatolia—and the paralysis of her power in Asia Minor 
Would, of itself aloue, amply vindicate our Crimean expedition. The 
“silent highway” to the north of that important region brings ber no 
help. And, curiously enough, when her generals show themselves the 
most aggressive on the frontiers of Imeretia, it is but a proof that they 
are unusually uneasy about their own rearward communications. We 
may return to this subject, and look more narrowly at General Moura- 
vieff’s present position.— London Morning Post, July 26, 





THE SWEDES AND THE WAR. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, writing on the 25th ult., quotes 
the following passages of a letter “from a person who is ina position 
to be well informed, and who, I have reason to believe, faithfully inter- 
ape on the present occasion the feelings of the King of Sweden and of 

is people.” 
“Stockholm, July 20. 

“ Though the military ardour excited at the close of the Vienna Con- 
ferences has now in some measure subsided, yet we are here watching with 
breathless anxiety the movements of the allied fleets in the Baltic, and 
still hoping that the ensuing month of August may see some greater re- 
sult than that of last year,—the fall of Bomarsund. It is neither owing 
to the indifference of this nation for the cause of civilization against barbar- 
ism, nor to the sympathies of our Government for the Russian Autocrat, 
that the flag of Sweden does not already float beside the united standards 
of England and France, but so long as the pending question is called and 
considered merely Eastern, so long as endless protocols on the ‘four points,’ 
appear to be the only object of the great Powers, no one possessed of or- 
dinary judgment can require of our rulers to expose the youth of Sweden 
to the horrors of war, aud ber growing prosperity to a sudden and inevi- 
table check. What. in truth, matters it to Sweden that the Bosphorus is 
closed while the Baltic is uvder Russian domination, and the port of 
Cronstadt contains a formidable and increasing fleet ? 

Though the nation is warlike, yet a feeling of approbation of the 
King’s conduct pervades all classes. We fully appreciate the line he has 
taken up, yor to maiotaio a strict neutrality uotil the Governments 
of England and France shall have given positive proof that they mean to 
Oppose a boundary to the encroachments of Russia in the north as well 
asin thesouth. The furure of Scandinavia 


; 2 should most particularly in- 
terest England, for, if Russia succeeds in obtaining the ‘Sesteny r the 





Sound, she will be so powerfal in the German Ocean as to be able to set 
Europe at defiance. Both the coasts of Sweden and Norway possess deep 
and spacious ports wholly free from ice, or freezing only for a couple of 
montbs in the severest winter. The principal are Carlscrona, Landscro- 
na, Carlstein, Norden (in the bay of Christiana,) Christiansand, Bergen, 
Trondbeim, and the bay of Varangen; the last-mentioned has already 
excited the grasping spirit of cur neigbbour. Any one of these ports is 
capable of growing into another Sebastopol, within a hundred geograph- 
ical miles of the British coast. Our forests afford inexbaustible materials 
for shipbuilding ; the inhabitants are either skilful carpenters or fearless 
marivers. Tbe population of the coasts furnishes at least 100,000 fisher- 
men or pilots enured to hardsbips, and familiar from their childhood with 
all the details of navigation in these difficult seas. It is easy to draw a 
conclusiou from this simple array of facts. 

“| most firmly believe that if the allies do not seriously grapple with 
this difficulty they will entail on posterity endless broils, and leave Rus- 
sia more powerful and still nearer than ever. In rejecting the last 
Austrian propositions the English and French Goverament have left 
them-eives at liberty to propose another basis for future negotiations 
capable of guranteeing the north as well as the south. It is impossible 
in the parrow limits of this letter to examine and compare the relative 
advantages of the aggrandizement of Sweden by reconquering her an- 
cient possessions, or making Finland independent, or es'ablishing in the 
Aland Archipelago a position to be held by France, England, and Swe- 
den, as is the case with the German Confederation in some of the strong- 
holds of Germany. We Swedes only desire to point out to England the 
danger to Europe of neglecting this point whenever peace comes to be 
made. Itis my profound conviction that the success of the allied fleets 
can only be partial without the active co-operation of the Scaudioavian 
army, but, as I have already said, the Northern Powers cannot join the 
league till the question takes a European character,—in a word, till the 
interests of the North are as truly protected as those of the South, and 
till the objects of the war have become worthy of the two great nations 
that have proclaimed themselves the champions of civilization and of the 
independence of Earope.’’ 





INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 
PAM TO CHARLEY. 
| Private and Confidential.} 

“ Dear Charley,—Let by-gones be by-gones: you shall have a shy at 
the Russians yet. Next year, or at all events the year after, we shall 
have a beautiful fleet of gun-boats—(the timber is already marked for 
cutting in the New Forest)—and then you sball go in, my brave old boy, 
and smash the windows of the Czar’s Winter Palace, and pick up a bit 
of priz--money in St. Petersburg. How I should like to see one of your 
barns ornamented with doors of malachite! How I should like to see 
(and we all shadi see it) the spread eagle nailed like a weasel over those 
doors ! 

* By the way, Charley, there is to be an Institute of the Order of the 
Bath ; we are all anxious that you should bave your bit of ribbon. You 
have no objection, I suppose, to meet Berkeley (we must give him his 
bit ; for he has worked very bard in his chair at the Admiralty), and so 
come aad take your decoration (the Earldom will keep for a year or 
two; but that must come when Cronstadt bas gone), and, if I can get 
an open day, we'll have a snug little dinner at the Reform. When 
I say snug, I mean without any of the press-gang present to collar 
every syllable of the conversation. 

“ Ever yours, dear Charley, Pam. 

“ Pp, S. I’ve a new conundrum to tell you. I made it the other night 
whilst Roebuck was firing away, and giving notice of impeachment. 
By the bye, Vil give it you now. Why is Tower Hill like Hatchett’s? 
There” — 

CHARLEY TO PAM. 





| 


| Sebastopol proved too much for Lyons, Napier was thoroughly absolved 











“My Lord,—As for your bit of blue ribbon, I wouldn’t say black’s the 
white of my eye forit. Instead ofa bit of ribbon, 1 only wish Her Most 
Gracious Majesty (God bless her, and long may she reign!) would put a 
rope’s end into my hand, with leave to use it all round her Cabinet. My 
dear eyes! wouldn’t I give some of ye a starting! 

“ Never mind—lI shall be alongside of ‘you yet in the House ; for you 
can’t stand long ; must ge to bits, and then may I be—but you know 
what I mean. And you think I’m to be bamboozled by another dinner, 
when you’ve your gammoning-tacks aboard. Just take a round turn in 
that. No more of your gammon about my spring-lambs : you’ll find me 
a lion, an old sea-lion yet,—and so I just give you warning, take care 
of my teeth, and keep clear of the lash of my tail. Your Disobedient 
Servant (to command), CuarLey.”—Punch. 


Tue Non G.C.B.—We find the United Service Gazette asserting 
distiuctly that Admiral Sir Charles Napier, being summoned to Court to 





tinction. The reason attributed to him, as given very uureservedly to 


Yet now I am 
offered a G.C.B.” We believe that we should look in vain for any prece- 


deut of such a slur cast upon the value of British orders of knighthood, 
especially by a member of the martial calling, to whom the Sovereign’s 
favour, expressed in such tokens of honour, is the highest of all rewards. 
Yet Sir Charles Napier is unquestionably in the right. It is not for 
Miuisters that are on their own trial, or rather have been themselves 
coudemned, to compound with those they have injured by the lavishing 
ot decorations. Admiral Deans Dundas, and even the Earl of Lucan, re- 
ceived different degrees of this order, so Sir Charles Napier was fully en- 
titled to be included in the list of honour. The names of Admiral Boxer 
and Capt. Christie were published to show that they had been intended 
for decoration bad they survived, a method of posthumous reconciliation, 
un offering to the manes of men sacrificed to the administrative blunders 
of their superiors. But Sir Charles Napier is neither dead nor soft- 
hearted. He sees that the Admiralty is this year taking the utmost pains 
to prove that he was in no fault in the last. He beyged fur gun-boats 
then ; they huve almost with the appearance of reluctance in their nig- 
gardly sloth given a few now, and with these Admiral Napier’s successor 
cannot get up to the walls that baffled the displaced commander. When 


for net attempting Cronstadt, the more so as he had no land force to 
mate a Russian army, and no ground to land it on, had he been so 
strengthened. Instead of the cowardly trick of endeavouring to throw 
the biame of failure upon him, Sir James Graham should have at once 
prepared the true means of vindicating British prowess in the Baltic. 
It is almost plain that rafts and mortars would have sufficed, if early 
provided. But every day will show more of the truth; and the late 
First Lord’s incompetency aud meanness, and Sir Charles Napier’s ill- 
usage at his hands, will become more decisively appareat. Sir James 
Grabam was made a G.C.B. for the setting forth of ships utterly useless 
for their express purpose. No wonder Sir Charles Napier bas no great 
respect for titles which may be so achieved. And let this, we should 
say, be a warning to that literary puppyism that slavers at the mouth 
with longing for a badge in the new order of merit.— Weekly Dispatch. 





Aw ELepuant witu Nine Lives—The large elephant, 120 years of age, 
late the property of Mr. Wombwell, being incapable of locomotion from 
diseased feet, the present proprietor gave directions for its destruction 
in the easiest manner possible. Accordingly, Mr. E. Price, veterinary 
surgeon, and Mr. Flewitt, chymist, of Birmiogham, on Friday last pro- 
ceeded to carry his wishes into effect. In 10 minutes from the application 
of chloroform the animal became totally insensible ; prussic acid was then 
administered without effect, and two large doses of strychnine without 
producing any perceptible feeling of pain. Not succeeding in these en- 
deavours, a continuous application of chloroform was made, in the hope 
that the animal might sink under it, but, after three hours’ perseverance 
in this course, no difference of respiration being observed, the adminis- 
tration was stopped, and in one hour and a-ball all effects of it had passed 
away. The only known means of destruction left were the knife and the 
bullet. The latter was first tried (the animal again being chioroformed) 
and wounded a branch of the carotid artery, from which blood flowed in 
a tolerably sized jet. The opening was then enlarged by a knife, and the 
artery fully divided. Ina few minutes the huge animal ceased to live, 
having died without a struggle or evidencing the slightest feeling of 
pain. 

Paris Fasutons ror Avgust.—With the abrupt change in the tempe- 
rature, summer toilets have succeeded those of winter without any transi- 
tion. White robes are much worn. The luxury in embroidery which we 











pointed out for the winter is continued in the summer robes, none of which 
better become this ornament than musilins, the dull tone of which matches 
80 gracefully with the broderie au plumetis. We are not, as formerly, 
coutent with simple embroidery. Fine Valenciennes laces are framed in 
the body of the patterns, and these lights, cleverly managed, render the 
robes yet lighter and more graceful. The Exbibition shows us some | 
chefs-d’ceuvre of this kind. We recently observed in a window tbree | 
robes bearing the somewhat pompous names of “La Majestie,” “L’Altesse,”’ 





and “La Grande Dame.” The first is almost entirely covered with em- 
broidery, mingled with Valenciennes ; the second bas four flounces, and 
is ornamented with similar embroidery with point d’Alengon. 1 
From these splendours we turn to what is worn at balls and soirées, 
The favourite material is white muslin, either without fluunces, with an 
apron ornamented with boui//onnés, through which are passed ribbons of 
light colours ; or with skirts of several flounces, through the hems of 
which similar ribbons are passed. The corsages that are worn with these 
last-mentioned robes have always basque froncies, which form an upper 
flounce. The sleeves are also bowillonnés ; they are now begun to be made 
full almost up to the shoulder, confined by little bands. The sleeves 
are also mingled with ribbons and little pieces of very narrow bl ick velvet. 
Sleeves closed at the wrist are much more worn than in previous yeare. 


Robes are of very clear shades ; the grey, formed of little squares (* Tom 


Ponce’) are very recherché ; but the richest novelties are the robes with 
large white taffeta stripes, ornamented with garlauds of rose leaves and 
lilac lines. They are also made with somewhat darker shades. Bonnets 
are necessarily white, and for the evening the head-dresses also. The 
flowers most worn are white roses, myrtle, jessamine, lilies, white lilac, 
narcissus, &c. ; worn either in tufts or long trails. 





Tur Resstans on THE Frontiers or Inp1A.—Tbe overland mail brings 
advices from Bombay to the 10th June. The chief news of interest relates 
to the progress of the Russians in the direction of Khiva and Kokan ; and 
the proceedings of Persia. According to the Bokhara correspondent of 
the Delhi Gazette, the Russians came into unwilling collision with the 
soldiery of the Khan of Khiva last spring, and scattered them, inflicting 
considerable loss. An advance on Kbiva, it was expected, would be the 
next step. At Kokan the Russians had not succeeded in overpowering 
the Khan, but their numbers and influence were steadily increasing. The 
Shah of Persia had sent a force against Khiva, and bad met with defeat ; 
but he had, so the rumour runs, compelled the chief of Herat to place 
himeelf under the protection of Persia. Dost Mahomed faithfully maia- 
tains the English alliance. 





Tur OLvEsT OrrENDER.—The Gazette de Lyon seems to have disco- 
vered the very oldest offender. It states that a man ‘n his hundred-and- 
twenty-first year has passed through Lyons “ accompanied by his two ne- 
phews, on his way to Savoy, bis native country. This man bas passed 
eighty years at the bagne, from which he has just been released.’ 





BreAKFAST ExTRAORDINARY.—The Maidstone Journal, in noticing the 
local swimming club, containing seventy-nine members, first-rate swim- 
mers, &c., says:—“ The first aquatic breakfast is to take place on Mon- 
day next, at seven o’clock, when every member will be required to par- 
take of the repast in the river.” 





FINE ARTS,—Goupll & Co, Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN 

ENGRAVING :— 

THE COUNTRY ELE "TION, after G C. Bingham. Price $10. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIK, and LOUIS BAERS 5 fwo Beautiful Lithographs (full 
length figures) after Winterh«lter. Price $3 25 eac 

THE SAILORS WEDUING ; #fter the well-known pain ing by Woodville, and the AMA- 
TEUR MUSICIANS, acompanion t+the same. Price, Coloured, $3 25 exch " ‘ 

ORPHEUS, a Poetical Litnugraph, as companion to the favourite, TH& WILLIS. Price $4 
each. : 
Also a very large variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 
Glasses, Pcture Fram-s, Artists’ Materials, &c. — 

Particular atiention paia to Mounting and Framing, Drawings, Paintings, &c. 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 
RACHEL DRAMATIC COMPANY. 


Ee Seaarores of the principal nieces to be acted by the Rachel Dramatic Company, under 
the management of Raphael Fe ix. 





ANCIENT TRAGEDIES.—** Horaces’”’ and ‘‘ Polyeucte,’? by Corneills, “‘ Phedce,”” ‘ Bajazet”’ 
and ‘ Andromxque,’’ by Racine. ‘ 3 

Mopern TRAGEDIES. —‘* Marie Stuart,’ by Lebrun—‘* Jeanne D’Arc,’? by Soumet— La- 
crece,’’ by Ponsard—"* Virginie,” by Latour S'. Yours, 

Dramas.—* Adriense Lecouvrenr,” by Scribe and Legonve— Angelo,” by Victor Hogo— 


“ Mile, de Belle Ise,’ by Alexandre Dumas—‘* Lady Tartutie’”’ and ‘ La Joie Fait Peur,’’ by 
Madame de Girardin. = . t 
Comepies.—" Tar uffe,” by Mo'lére—"' Depit Amoureux,’’ by Moliére—‘' Le Caprice by 
Alfied de Musset—* Les Droits de L’Homme,” by Jules de Premary—‘* Le Mari de la Veuve, 
c, &e. ; . 
" All these pieces bave been expressly ttansla‘ed into English, and the original and translation 
printed on opposite pages for the accommodation of the American pu lic. They will be ready 
for sa e in a few dass. and will be found ait the Metropolitan Theatre Box Office, and at the 
agency of the Rachel Dramatic Company, No. 49 W 11 st. 





moapwaAr THEATRE........ Gabriel Ravel and his Troupe. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad=- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Ticxets 25 cents. 
HENRY WooD 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 








Diep.—At Norwalk, Conn., August 2nd, Julia Eva, youngest child of George 
and Mary Catherine Platt, aged 6 months. 








Exchange at New York on London, 19% @ 110. 
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In Statu Quo—Almost—at the Seat of War. ‘ 

Again the week’s European news—now brought down to the 28th ult. 
—leaves matters both at home and abroad very much as they were. It 
is true that the files of journals come to us with their usual varieties of 
types and headings; but for this we must thank the industry of reporters 
and the talents of editors. Any one, who in the course of his summer ram- 
bles may miss this budget altogether, will not find himself much behind 
the rest of the world, on his return to the regular mart of intelligence. 

In the East—to which quarter one naturally turns with the keenest 
thirst for information—little has happened that calls for notice. The 
assailants of Sebastopol and its defenders seem to be almost ready to hug 
each other at close quarters ; and indeed we almost tremble to hear by 
each succeeding mail that another assault has been attempted. Mean- 
time, a Russian sortie or two bas been as usual repulsed; whilst on the 
other hand the fire of the Malakhoff has knocked to pieces a small French 
battery, mounted between that outwork and the Redan. It is satisfactory 
to find—notwithstanding the predictions of the Russian organs, echoed by 
American sympathisers—that the pestilent heats of the Crimean summer 
are not decimating the allied troops. These are described as greatly im- 
proved in health, and fretting only for a chance of adding to the list of 
engagements in which they have defeated the Russians, by one that shall 
specially wipe out the disaster of the 18th of June. Rumours of General 
Simpson’s offered or intended resignation have found their way into print ; 
but they are groundless, so far as we can perceive. There may be more 
truth in the report that when another assault is made, the combined fleet 
is to attempt to force the entrance to the harbour, and that the talked-of 
naval expedition was a mere feint. This intelligence—or speculation, 
whichever it may prove to be—is conveyed by the local correspondent of 
the Times, who has already enjoyed the “ bad eminence” of furnishing the 
enemy with much valuable information. We expect to find it leak out, 
some fine morning, that the government of St. Petersburg has established 
a complete telegraphic communication with Sebastopol, and that con- 
sequently the commanding officer there has due knowledge of all that goes 
on in the beleaguering camp—by the ,roundabout but rapid route of the 
Times office and St. Petersburg. Perhaps you remember how the fact of the 
Emperor Nicholas’s death was doubted, because no one believed in the 
secret organization of the telegraph between St. Petersburg and Berlin. We 
ought to have learned, by this time, not to underrate the resources of 
our enemy in every department that pertains to the public service. No 
State is better aided on an emergency, and none more liberally rewards 
such genius and skill as can be made subservient to its purposes, Were 
not this element of strength counteracted by the inherent spirit of fraud 


' and peculation that is ingrained in the whole Russian system, Europe 


would lie at the mercy of the aggressive Colossus. We beg pardon for 
even hinting such a truism ; but we cannot help regretting that there 
should be so wide a difference between recognising the testimony of all 
intelligent observers, and acting upon practical deductions from it. 
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1855. 

And d-propos to 
mour to the effect that Major General Todtleben, who 
cessive and most masterly defences of Sebastopol, has 
This may prove the heaviest loss that the Russians have ; 
for we have no hesitation in recording our belief that, when ip fatore 
days the story of this great siege shall be written by a calm and ne 
tial pen, the hero of it will be this Russian Engineer, who bat # ele 
while ago emerged from an obscure shop in Riga, and has latterly been 
bafiling the effurts of the two finest armies of Europe. This opinion may be 
heretical in the eyes of many a reader, but it isdeliberate. Long columus | 
of newspapers have been devoted to the deeds and the words of others, 
more prominent in rank or brought more immediately before the public ; 
but we say, apart from all national predilections and prejudices, that the | 
great man of the siege of Sebastopol, so far, is the Engineer whoee | 
death we notice.—Admiral Nachimoff, the naval and military Comman: 
dant of the place, is dead also ; but the Russian offs are inexhaustible. 
We only trust they have no more Todtlebens in reserve. 

Bat, as we have hinted, it is not around the walls of Sebastopol that 
our immediate interest is centered. Elsewhere in the East there 1s mat- 
ter for passing remark, Another item, for instance, is to be added +1 the | 
list of losses and annoyances inflicted upon the Russians in the Bea of 
Azoff. ‘The little Beagle, of 4 guns, bas succeeded witb her boats in cut- 
ting adrift the floating bridge that keeps up a communication between 
Genitchi and the Spit of Arabat, though we incline to think the import- 
ance of the route was exaggerated, at the period of the first naval 
movements in that direction.—On the other hand, those debauc'ied 
monsters, the Ba:hi-Baz: uks, have shown themselves more unmanageable 
than ever. A detachment of them, quartered on the Eastern side of the 
Dardanelles, in the neighbourhood of a little town bearing the same name, 
have been latterly in a continuous state of insubordination, devoting all 
their peculiar energies to pillage and other congenial atrocities. Gene- 
ral Beatson cannot control them; and the last news of them was that 
they had broken up and dispersed, under the unpleasant effects of a 
broadside or two from a French man-of-war steamer anchored in the 
Straits.—There is trouble too for the Sultan at Tripoli, on the coast of 
Syria. The Arabs of that pachalik have taken up arms against tre Tur- 
kish Bey, and the forces sent out against them have met with signal de- 
feat. A siege of Tripoli, by the insurgents, is apprehended. 

But even this is not the gravest danger that threatens our amiable 
ally, the Sultan. Discomfitted by the mountain tribes bordering the 
Black Sea, and driven off from their forts and strong-holds by the naval 
armaments of the Allies, the Russians have adopted the course, bold but 
wise, of carrying the war into districts nearer to the Turkish capital. A 
sketch of their doings and a glance at the general position of affairs in 
the neighbourhood of Kars, E:zeroum, and Trebisond, will be found in 
another place. Hitherto the Ea-tera frontier of Turkey in Asia bas not 
given the Allied belligerents much concern. What they will do now, 
if Constantinople itself be threatened from that quarter, will be an inte- 
resting problem. 

From the Baltic, once more, little or nothing. The Russians are still 
making laboured defeuces of their infamy at Hango; but wich all their 
plausibility and ingenuity, they cannot wriggle out of the discredit that 
attaches to them. When the allied Jack-tars now turn the poor captured 
fishermen ashore, they chalk upon their backs, “ Hango !’’—Unless some 
progress be made in driving the Danes and Swedes into an offensive alli- 
ance against the Czar—on which subject there are some pungent remarks 
in another column— it does not seem probable that any grand operations 
will be undertaken. 

Weary of endless discussions and speculations on Austrian and Prussian 
policy, we have only tosay that there are still a few more left. One sig- 
nificant fact however requires special remark, for in it we see a far plainer 
language to Austria than Lord “ Janus’ Russell ventured to use at Vi- 
enna. Our Government is about to raise an Italian Legion, to be offi- 
cered partly from our army list, by men who are familiar with the Italian 
language. The head-quarters are to be at Novarain Piedmont. With 
what interest will the Lombardo-Venetians look on! How certain they 
will feel—as we do—that if Austria link ber fortunes offensively and de- 
fensively with the Czar, her Italian provinces will be lost to her. 

In Statu Quo, at Home. 

Rather a quiet week succeeded to the desperate effort of the Opposi- 
tion—made on the 20th ult., and recorded by us last week—to upset the 
Turkish Loan Bill, and with it Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet. In its subse- 
quent progress to a second reading they cavilled and snarled at it ; but the 
fear of a dissolution, which the Premier would assuredly have tried, and the 
certainty that the country would resent any Parliamentary course that 
might bring us into an awkward position with France, kept the mixed 
opponents of the Government from adventuring again upon a regular 
trial of strength. It is fair to add that the financial objections to Great 
Britain entering upon a joint guarantee of the interest of a foreign loan 
were well urged in argument, and perhaps in some few cases honestly. 
But the public would not listen to them. Apart from this particular 
question, we are glad to see the national mind is bent upen carrying 
out to their full and legitimate extent the original objects of the war, 
England turns an equally deaf ear to the eloquent harangues of Mr, 
Bright, or the exquisitely polished sophistries of Mr. Gladstone. The talk 
about Jobn Bull being sick of the war is absurd. He is only sick of in- 
‘competency and bungling in its conduct. And if we mistake not, Lord 
Palmerston is opening his eyes to this fact. We cannot, for instance, 
avoid a smile at the sudden zeal with which be has been advocating 
the proposed bill for facilitating special partnerships, checked and 
headed off by the monied section of the House of Commons. Hi- 
therto most indifferent on the subject, he told the Members, the other 
night, that to refuse the man of humble means the opportunity of in- 
vesting them, without incurring all the risks of general partnership 
was neither more nor less than to foster class privileges! Words for 
the hustings that loom up in the possible future! Nor, in the event 
of a dissolution of Parliament, can his Lordship dispense with every 
grain of popularity at his command. Dull as the weekly records of 
public events may be, not a week goes by, we regret to say, without evi- 
dence that the reign of nepotism and favouritism still flourishes, The 
other day, it was a youngster in the navy, a son of Sir James Gra- 
ham, put over the heads of bis superiors in everything but official con- 
nection. To day it isa “ distinguished service ” pension conferred on 
Lord George Paget, and a prominent position given him in the Crimea, 
because forsooth he isa pet at Court. It is true that, during twenty 
minutes, he was one of the unfliaching six hundred who rode “all in 
the Valley of Death” at Balaklava; but since that period he has been 
shirking his duty, and on leave at home, the last we heard of him being 
his return to the Crimea, and almost immediate departure for Constanti- 
nople. Now what surprises us is the besotted folly of such insults to 
the loyalty and manly sense of the nation. The merits of these appoint- 
ments, and the like, are not only freely canvassed by and through the 
press ; the (heme is handled by men of more ability than is feund in the 
Cabinet ; and for every unworthy favourite thus foisted into place or 
honour or profit, a thousand doubters are raised, who begin to canvass 


the working of our time-honoured and, par se, most honourable institu- 
tions. 





planned the suc- 


yet sustained ; 


this point, we notice the confirmation of an old ru- | 


died of a wound. 





The publication of Lord Clarendon’s instructions to Lord Jobo Rus- 
sell, in connection with the latter’s abortive journey to Vienna, lead to 
the impression that the Foreign Secretary is rather more in earnest about 
the war, than the versatile politician transformed for the nonce into @ 
plenipotentiary. It would not be right however to take for granted that 
written orders are always those that are intended for use. But 
the whole affair is not worth raking up. We agree with Lord Pal- 
merston, who told some enquiring M.P. in the House, that we bad really 
had enough of the Vienna Conferences.—Rumour again speaks of the 
probable return of Lord Stratford de Redclyffe from Constantinople—and 
also of Lord Elgin succeeding him. This was the post that Sir Henry 
Bulwer £0 greatly coveted, before bis retirement from the service; but 
whether it will suit the dignity of an ex Governor-General, we can offer 
no opinion. Readiness to serve one’s country bas always been pleaded ; 
and every one knows the estimated value of half a loaf. The appoint- 
ment is one of profound interest, and used to be one of great importance , 
befure the establishment of the telegraph. Centralization, under the 
régime of the wires, belittles national representatives abroad, who are 
within easy reach of the government at home. 

Lord Raglan’s remains, having reached Bristol by H. M.S. Caradoc, 
have been laid with those of the Somerset family at Badminton, the Duke 
of Beaufurt’s seat. Elsewhere, we copy an account of their embarkation 
at Balaklava, under the eye of his noble companions in arms; but we 
confess that to turn from these, to a formal programme, wherein figure 
muuic'pal authorities, policemen, and Custom-Hoase officers, is very 
tame work indeed. We omit therefore any account of the last honours 
paid to the veteran and much-regretted soldier. 

We close our brief sammary, with the remark that Sir W. Molesworth, 
the new Colonial Secretary, bas been re-elected to Parliament without op- 
position, and that his successor as Chief Commissioner of the Board of 
Works—Sir Benjamin Hall—is sure to be similarly returned. There was 
a talk of Sir C. Napier coming forward for*Mary-le.bone; but against @ 
Liberal, and under the circumstances, he could not have had a chance.— 
Sir George Brown is in England, recruiting his health. 





In Statu Quo, on the Continent. 

There is really nothing to dwell upon, in reference to Continental poli- 
tics. In France the new loan is taken up ravenously, such faith bave the 
French in their ever-changing governments, such shyness in trusting any 
other. Magnificent preparations for our lady Queen’s reception go on 
apace,—Spain is still troubled by insurrectionary movements; and the 
cholera is also stated to be causing considerable uneasiness at Madrid 
and elsewhere. 





Civil Strife in the Model Republic. 

You bave probably read very able leading articles on many an occur- 
rence of the day, in many a well-conducted journal, wherein the writer 
assumes to have reviewed with fairness all the issues involved, and then, 
having settled the question to the best of his judgment, dismisses it as 
finally determined. This ex cathedrd style is in some measure the inevi- 
table tendency of editorial writing, A rapid glance and an unhesitating 
decision are followed by an eloquent or ingenious advocacy ; and the pen 
glides on to some other and less difficult topic, that perhaps equally 
claims attention. The possibility of an appeal is rarely admitted at the 
start, and is only forced upon the editor’s mind, when he finds—as find 
he will, in the due course of antagonism—that bis position is a-sailed and 
his arguments are controverted. Then also he possibly discovers to his cost, 
that questions in which the passions are profoundly interested are not to 


——— 


A Pretty Fellow for a Witness. 

After examinations most unduly protracted by the U.S. District At- 
torney, three of the persons aceused of enl'sting soldiers bere for the ser- 
vice of Great Britain have been discharged by Mr. Bridgham, the U. 8. 
Commissioner. The principal witness against them, one Rosenbaum, was 
declared to be unworthy of credit. This is exp'anation, number one, of 
the hints that we recently threw-out, respecting the desperate effort here 
made to trap certain official personages into a violation of the Neutra- 


lity Laws. The case of Mr. Stanley, of the British Consul’s office, has 
not yet been heard. 


Off the Track; Lost in the Crowd. 

When men set out on expeditions with the purpose, avowed or 
secret, of upsetting regularly established Governments, curiosity waits 
upon their course, small as they may be individually. So with the 
doughty Colonels Walker and Kinney, who, one from the Pacific and one 
from the Atlantic, were to meet half way across Nicaragua, and shake 
hands on dividing the spoil. But when such men tumble down from 
their lofty purposes, and enter the service of the Government against 
which they plotted, or settle down into squatters, curiosity is satisfied to 
hear no more of them. Thus with Colonel Walker, who by the last ac- 
counts had emerged from the mysterious schooner that he was said to 
have seized, and had tendered his services to the powers that be. So also 
with the shipwrecked Colonel Kinney, who on arrival at Grey Town is 
now said to have really beaten his swords into ploughshares, and to have 
commenced legitimate colonizing, by building him a house to live in. 


Sundries. 

There was ac unforeseen delay in the departure of the steamer bound 
to Newfoundland, with the projectors and managers of the submarine 
telegraph, by which New York and St. Johns, N. F’. are to hold converse. 
Finally, that stout vessel the James Adger, steamed away with a very 
pleasant party, on Tuesday morning last.—Mr. Dillon, the French Consul 
at San Francisco, is again prominent in print. He had cautioned his 
countrymen in Paris against dealing with the Creole land speculators 
settled in California. One of them challenged him ; but the duel did 
not come off. The circumstances nevertheless will add to the ill-feeling 
engendered by the former proceedings against Mr. Dillon, especially so, 
as he then had the best of it.—Castle Garden, devoted to the emigrants, 
is a terrible thorn in the side of the runners. They marched in proces- 
sion, made speecbas, let off fireworks, and almost attacked it bodily, the 
other night. A high compliment this, to the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion.—Thackeray is positively to lecture, next winter, before the Mer- 
cantile Library Association.—The yellow fever is alarmingly prevalent 
at Portsmouth, Virginia. 





We have an article in type on the Glen Cove Regatta and yachts and yacht- 
ing, but its length compels us to defer it until next week. 


PAusic. 


MEYERBEER IN LoNDON.—The production of Meyerbeer’s latest, we cannot 
say his greatest, opera at Covent Garden, on Thursday, was the event of the 
season ; it was in every ae what our friends over the water call a *‘ solem- 
uity ;’’ we ouly wish our solemnities of home manufacture were half as ama- 
sing. We certainly incurred the charge of raising the expectations of our 
opera- going readers to a high pitch by our preliminary trumpet last week, bat 
we have the satisfaction of feeling assured that the highest expectations were 
not disappointed. Wespoke more particularly of the mse en scéne, the orches- 
tra, and the chorus : no one who was present at the Royal Italian Opera on 
Thursday will deny that the vast scenic, orchestral, and choral resources of 
that establishment were never more magnificently aud triamphantly displayed. 
As for the mise en scéne, we have been accustemed to miracles trom Mr. Bever- 
ley : we knew the prodigious fertility of expedient and the profound science of 
‘‘ effects” for ever to be associated with the name of Mr. A. Harris—the Napo- 








be dis posed-of currente calamo, even though the facts immediately under 
notice may be few, and undisputed. Weare led to this remark by an 
almost vain attempt to ponder profitably, or to say a suggestive word, 
regarding the terrible occurrences of Monday last at Louisville. 

Wh oever reads a daily newspaper—and we do not surmise that the 
Albion furnishes its readers generally with their sole knowledge of what 
is passing around us—will bave been rather shocked than surprised at 
the bloody riot that has taken place in that city. The ill-blood there 
subsisting between the Native American party, and that of the recently 
naturalised Foreigners, had been heated by appeals made to each, pre- 
paratory to an Election. Attendance at the hustings brought the rival 
factions face to face, although a wholesome estimate of each other’s 
strength removed the apprehension of a regular pitched battle between 
them. When however stragglers were caught beyond the pale of such 
protec tion as is afforded by the mere presence of numbers, political and 
religio us animosity was swiftly changed into savage hatred. Shots were 
fired, the torch was applied to dwellings containing helpless women and 
children, and, in one instance at least, Lynch law was administered. 
Finally, for it is not our province to go through the hideous detail, the 
magnitu de of the danger induced a zealous effort on the part of the au- 
thorities to suppress the riot and overawe rioters. They succeeded ; 
or the spirit of mischief died out. But quiet was not restored, until fif- 
teen or twenty lives bad been lost. 

Fearful as this sacrifice is, not a few persons will derive a sense of re- 
lief from the consolatory phrase—it is well that it isno worse. Nor 
would this perhaps be unwise, if the event were a local and tempo- 
rary one. Unfortunately, the reverse is the case. Year by year, as the 
immigrants from Europe become more formidably dangerous by their 
continually increasing numbers, so the efforts of the citizens-born, pushed 
as it were from their stools, become more energetic and systematic. 
Hence the Know Nothing organization. Hence fierce denunciations of 
it, by the organs of those political parties to whom Irish and German 
votes are indispensable. Hence perpetual broils, and chronic strife ; with 
little hope of amicable adjustment, and no prospect of the evil being out- 
grown in the lapse of time. As hearty well-wishers to this country, we 
most deeply deplore this state of things, and should be delighted to hail 
any remedy ; though where such is to come from, we cannot pretend to 
foresee. When men cast off the ties that bind them to the land of their 
birth ; bring bither their physical strength, and their pecuniary means ; 
plant here their families ; and adopt in short this country for their own, 
it is not unreasonable for them to crave an early participation in what— 
in the language of those around them—are called political rights. Nei- 
ther is the American jealousy of these new-comers altogether misplaced. 
We should surely share init, if we were of them. What follows? That the 
danger of collision becomes more and more threvtening, and claims the 
serious attention of thoughtful men of all parties. We humbly think the 
press can do much towards ameliorating the ever-present evil, by ceasing 
to attack and recriminate, and by declining to work, for the momentary 
gain of a party, an engine so fraught with peril to the State at large. 





The Right Feeling in the Right Place. 

The large collection made bere, several months ago, for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of the soldiers and sailors who lose their lives 
during tbe present war with Russia, will not have escaped the reader’s 
memory. It was however brought back most agreeably, the other day, 
to our own, by the receipt of a sum—since transmitted to the Patriotic 
Fund in London—from the far-away town of Davenport, in Iowa. Hav- 
inz heard from a recent traveller to Lake Superior and Minnesota Terri- 
tory, that sympatby with Russia was very prevalent in the West, we 





were the more glad to welcome this proof that it is not universal. 


leon of ‘‘ Supers.” But Mr. Beverley has never enriched the stage with pic- 
tures more powerfully and delicately real than the Village on the Coast of Fin- 
lapd of the first act, and the Russian Camp with the mountain gorge in the 
distance, the second act of the Etoile du Nord. Nor has Mr. A. Harris, 
whose exploits of generalship we well remember in the Huguenots, in the Pro- 
phéte, in Masaniello, ever inspired his legions with more zeal, animation, and 
intelligence—ever disposed bis groupings with more taste and judgment, with 
a finer eye for colour and variety of yose than in the two grand scenes which 
Mr. Beverley has so brilliantly illustrated. The chorus too, which for the last 
few seasons had rather fallen off in spirit and correctness, has suddenly re- 
gained its old celebrity for vigour and precision of ensemble. The presence of 
the illustrious Maestro has worked wonders, and struck new life into the flag- 
ging pulses of the troupe. It has been like the face of * the Chief” toan army 
demoralised by inaction. We can easily imagine the effect of Meyerbeer’s su- 
periutendence in stimulating the jaded energies of the theatre. Not only the 
prestige of the composer, but the unassuming kinduess, the finesse, the bonho- 
mie of the man must be irresistible. 

As for the principals, let us at once, without any invidious prepossession, 
particularise Lablache as Gritzenko, a Calmuck coaveried into a corporal. 
Not one of his comrades would object to the first place of honour being given 
to the glorious veteran. Surely it isan example worthy of imitation—the zea- 
lous heartiness with which an artist, whose reputation bas long been European, 
studies @ minor part, full of very difficult, laborious, and complicated music, 
and by the admirable humour of his acting, and the masterly excellence and 
fiuish of his singing, gives a new importance tu the part and a new pleasure to 
the audience. Lavlache’s make-up as a Calmuck was something terrific and 
Gargantuan in its grotesque savagery, and as the Corporal he reminded us of 
a colossal Bonze. He acted throughout with the careial zeal, spirit, and viva- 
city of thirty years ago, and the round richness of his voice contrasted plea- 
santly with the hard, harsh tones of Formes. Mauadlle. Bosio looked interest- 
ingly as Catherine: once and again she even made « praiseworthy effort to 
act; but she cannot get rid of that lady like lassitude and indifference. which 
are redeemed by her graceful looks aud mauners, aud by that exquisite voice, 
clear and sweet as a silver bell, sparkling as a fountain. 

Mademoiselle Marai as Prascovia has made a decided advance in her art. 
She was always agreeable, intelligeut, and conscientious, and her appearance 
is singularly engaging ; but on this occasion shé looked a true Scandinavian 
beauty, all archuess and simplicity, and she sang with a delicacy and elegance 
very delightful to the listener. The two vivandiéres were most effectively re- 
presented, so far as music was concerned, by Madame Rudesdorff and Mademoi- 
selle Jenny Bauer; perhaps, hewever, we observed a certain tameness in the 
lesser, a certain excess of emphasis in the larger, lady. Returning to the gen- 
tlemen, let us say how charming in voice and aspect was Gardoni as Danilo- 
wttz, M. Scribe’s version of the original Meuschikoff, the pie-seller : how anaf- 
tectedly pleasant and refined was Luchesi as George Shawronski. Peter (it 
seems odd we should be celebrating that imperial savaye just now!) claim$ a 
sentence to himself. Formes /ooked the character woudertully, and played it 
with remarkable force and intention: but in the tent scene there was a want of 
nuance, of transition in the acting, and he seems incapable of expressing the 
tender emotions. 

Need we add our testimony to the universal report of the success of the 
Etoile dw Nord at Covent Garden? It has been asuccess all over Europe ; but 
in the discharge of an honest critical duty—the duty we mean of expressing a 
calm and serious opinion on the merits of a work without reference to the cir- 
cumstances of its production, to the prestige of the composer—let us be per- 
mitted the audacity of expressing our conviction, which we Lave formed after 
hearing this opera repeatedly, aud which we express with the deepest deference 
aud humility, that the Etote du Nord dves not add a laurel to the brow of the 
illustrious composer of Robert /e Diable. Let us forget tor a moment that the 
E£tvile is an opera of Meyerbeer’s, aud in momentary ignorance of the compo- 
ser’s name, let us ask our musical conscience whetuer its success belongs to the 
music or to the spectacle? Let us ask if there is iu the music that coherence, 
that continuity, that creative energy which belongs to works of genius. Is it 
not fragmentary, patchy, ceaselessly clever and effective, seldom emotional and 
affecting? 1s not tune sacrificed to trick, melody to nvise, spontaneous feeling 
to ingenious combinations’ No doubt all this avomivabie beresy of ours may 
be put down by the overwhelming appeal of the techuic.! critics to the consum- 
mate science of the music. But we have not now to learn for the first time that 
Meyerveer is a consummate musician. Weouly say on behalf of the unlearned 
public that no amount of cleverness will be accepted as a substitute for tune. 

To say that the Etoile dw Nord is the greatest work of the composer of 
Robert le Diable, of the Huguenuts, and the Prophéte, seems to us simply pre- 
posterous. We could not help faucying that tue composer bad thrown the 
scores of these immortal works into a crucible, aud, hke an alchemist, had 
worked the £vov/e du Nord out ot the fiery provess. There is no law against a 
man stealing trom himself, and there is probably nothiug in the Etovle that 
dves not belong to the composer of the Huguencts and the Camp de Silésie ; but 
the effect is that of an opera put t gether, rather than composed. All this does 
not prevent us from recognising every moment the band of the master in the 
grace, the strength, the tancy, the invention, the variety scattered over the 
vpera With a prodigality that would exhaust tiity of bis imitators. We take the 
liberty to judge Meyerbeer by the standard of his own works : to judge him by 
any lower standard is an impertinence, 

We are persuaded that the Opera Comique does not bear adaptation to Grand 
Opera. There i a certain charm to us in that form of opera in which the 
speaking is iuterrupted, at ceriain pauses in the action, by music: this charm 
is completely lost in recitatives. We miss M. Scribe’s facile and sprightly dia- 
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logue, with its thin but pleasant wit, and its sentimental ingenuity. After 
twenty minutes of recitative, we begin to apprehend the fate re-erved for us b 
the “music of the future.” This transplanting of the Opera Comique, whic 
is to music what the genre school is to painting, is as unfair to the composer as 
it would be to compel a Watteau to paint his figures of heroic proportions. | 

But we have already exceeded our space: let us only add that the principal 
artists were called for after each act, and one after the other, and all together, 
enthusiastically cheered ; but that the trinmph of the evening, a just and noble 
one, was reserved for the great composer himself, that modest and retiriog man 
of genius, ep given t» the Opera a grander destiny than to be an effemi- 
nate relaxation! or an idle luxury, and who has a taken rank with the 
Immortals in the Pantheon of the divinest of all Arts. We trust Meyerbeer will 
leave England impressed with the admiration and sympathy which have almost 
laid siege to him during his stay among us, convinced that we are not quite 
barbarians even in music, and resolved to write an opera expressly for Covent 
Garden.— Leader, July 21. 





Drama. 


A New Lowvon Five-Act Pray.—In No. 322 of Addison's Spectator will be 
found a letter signed “ Octavia,” in which the writer sets forth her own very 
distressing case. Octavia, it appears, having fallen in love with a young gen 
tleman, far her superior in point of fortune, consents to marry him privately, 
and the ceremony is accordingly performed by a proper minister, who makes 
out a certificate in the regular form. To render the marriage as secret as pos- 
sible from the father of the bridegroom, the lady is placed in a country resi- 
dence, where she finds herself exposed to the obtrasive attentions of a neigh- 
bouring squire. Finding his advances ill-received, this uncouth Corydon be- 
comes savage in his resentment, and tosses into the fire a bundle of papers 
among which is the marriage certificate. This reckless act is the cause of Oc- 
tavia’s distress ; for her husband. to oblige his father, marries another young 
lady, and even when this second wife dies refuses to acknowledge the first, 
who, having lost the precious document, has no means of verifying her rights. 

This short story has been taken up by Mr. Heraud as the sulject of a five- 
act play, in blank verse, which was produced at the Haymarket last night,— 
and, as a story, it has certainly been improved by his treatment. The letter 
in the Spectator is pervaded by a coarse worldly tone, which much diminishes 
the pathos of the heroine’s situatiun, and this the dramatist has been at great 

ains to refine. The “ Octavia” of the Spectator has a keen eye to her own 
terests, and demands a certificate of her marriage ; the “‘ Olympia,” (as she 
is re-christened) of the play, is too innocent to understand the value of the 
document, and almost bas it forced — her by her honourable husband. The 
rude squire, who burns the paper without knowing what he is about, just as 
he might have killed a pet lap-dog, is transformed into a cool designing vil- 
lain, who loves Ol mpia bimself, and, for the purpose of getting her into his 
wer, exchanges her filled up certificate for a blank form, at the same time, 
ike another lago, muking the audience the confidant of his villanies. ‘The 
husband, far from behaving in the very shabby manner recorded in the Spec- 
tator, is only induced to abandon Olympia by the report of his false friend (the 
villain aforesaid) that she has eloped with another man, and even then, in- 
stead of pleasing bis lordly father by marrying another lady, he falls into a 
condition little short of insanity. Olympia, who, by the ubiquitous lago, has 
been almost persuaded that her husband really gave her a wrong certificate in 
the first instance, and has been further disgusted by the harsh reception given 
to her by her father-in-law, who will not believe a syllable of her story, is, 
nevertheless, a good trusting creature, resolved to believe through all sorts 
of obstacles. She chances to throw herself into her husband’s way at a mo- 
ment when his ay amy mend leave no doubt of his affection, and by the aid of a 
harp she restores him to sanity, at the same time softening by her devotion 
the obdurate heart of his father. 

The remodelling of the Spectator story into the plot of Wife or no Wife is a 
new evidence of the poetical mind of Mr. Heraund, and the contrivance of several 
situations, as well as the clear conduct of the whole fable, shows great progress 
in technical skill since the composition of Videna If Mr. Heraud had been an 
ordinary Parisian instead of a worshipper of Elizatethan forms, he wouldthave 

ut together a very nice little two or three act piece, with an interesting hero- 

ne as the centre of the action. But the demon of “ legitimacy,” which has 

tempted so many an honest dramatist to perdition, inspired him with the be- 

lief that five acts, and nothing but five, would do justice to the chosen theme. 

Therefore, though he had most ingeniously devised the course of his action, he 

was driven to the old expedient of drowning that action in floods of dialogue, 

and, what was worst of all, the talk kept rolling on long after the story had 

come to a happy conclusion. Had it not been for this last mistake, we verily 

believe the lay would have passed off without opposition, for the fourth act 

had closed with a strong situ.tion that seemed to cause an oblivion of previous 
tediousness. But the protracted fifth act evidently caused an impatient feel- 
ing ; and, though the forms of calling author and actor were duly gone through, 
the voice of dissent was potent and unequivocal. Miss Edith Heraud, the 
daughter of the author, who had fought nobly through the character of Olym- 
pia, which was arduous enough to have broken down a far more hardy and ex- 
perienced a tress, and who really displayed an amount of tragic force previ- 
ously unsuspected seemed overcome by the doubtful result of the play, and, 
though specially called at the ccnclusion, was led half fainting acress the 
aap. it should be mentioned that she was also called at the end of th® third 
act. 

In the mise en scéne Mr. Buckstone displayed his accustomed liberality. The 
exterior of the mansion in which the principal action takes place, with the 
river in the distance, is an excellent work of scenic art.—London paper, 
July 24. 





Obituary. 


Tue Earu or AntRim—Hugh Seymour M‘Donnell, Earl of Antrim 
and Viscount Dunluce, in the peerage of Ireland, was the second son of 
Charlotte (in ber own right) Countess of Antrim, and her husband Vice- 
Admiral Lord Mark Robert Kerr, and was boro the 7th August, 1812. 
He succeeded his mother on the 25th October, 1835 ; he married, the 3rd 
May, 1836, Laura Cecilia, fifth daughter of Thomas, third Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, by whom, who survives him, he leaves issue a daughter, the 
Lady Helen Maria. The Earl of Antrim never took an active part in 
public affairs ; and the portion of his life which he spent in Ireland was 
passed in comparative retirement. He had travelled much upon the 
Continent, and was resident there, particularly in Germany, for consider- 
able intervals. Since bis accession to the title and estates he had shown, 
upon many occasions, that they had descended into worthy hands. Asa 
landlord, he not only effected considerable improvements on his property 
from bis own means, but at all times evinced a willingness and anxiety 
to foster a spirit of progress among his tenantry, and to assist them in 
every judicious way in carrying it into practice. These and other excel- 
lent qualities had secured for him the cordial affection and warm attach- 
ment of all who knew him. The entire of the family estates did not come 
into his possession until the death of the late Edmund M‘Donnell, Esq., 
of Glenarm Castle, which took place in May, 1852. 

The Earl, who had long been an invalid, unfortunately met with a se- 
rious accident from a fall in the early part of last spring, by which one of 
his thighs was fractured. The effects of this casualty, acting upon a deli- 
cate constitution, doubtless bastened his death, which occurred on the 
18tb ult., at the family seat, Glenarm Castle, county Antrim. As his 
Lordship leaves no male issue, be is succeeded by his next brother, Mark, 
a Commander R.N., now Earl of Antrim, who married, in 1849, Jane 
Emma Harriet, daughter of the late Major Macan, of Carriff, county Ar- 
magh, and bas issue. 

The first Earl of Antrim was Sir Randal M:Sorley M‘Donnell, a de- 
scendant of the Lords of the Isles, who owed his elevation to James L., in 
whose reign and that of Elizabeth he had zealously promoted the Royal 
interests in Ireland. The M‘Donnell family is one of great antiquity, 
whose deeds have been often the theme of poetry and romance. Sir Wal 
ter Scott bas mentioned them in his verse ; and Shakspeare, in ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” speaks of * the merciless M‘Donnell from the western isles, with 
his kernes and galloglasses.”’ 


Mr. Rosert Prrearrn, W. S.—A very painful sensation was occasioned 


Mr. CuakLes WaLLack,—We regret to notice the death of this gentle- 
man, who bas been known amongst us for two or three past seasons, as 
the Treasurer of Wallack’s Theatre. He died by an attack of apaplexy, 
though still a young man. To bis greatly esteemed father, Mr. James W. 
poaoag but lately recovered from a long illness, this loss will be a se- 
vere blow. “ 


Before Sebastopol, of wounds received on the 18th June, F.W.Caulfeild, Capt, 
in H. M's 44th Regt.—Before Sebastopol, by the bursting of a shell, while on 
duty in the advanced trenches, E. S.G. Woodford, Lieat. in the 2d Battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade.—In the camp before Sebastopol, of fever after cholera, J. H. 
White, Acting Assistant-Surgeon to the 3d Regt. of Foot (the Buffs).—Capt. 
Charles L. Sandes, of Indiaville,Queen’s County. He was formerly of the Scot’s 
Fusilier Guards, and served with his brigade in the Peainsular War from 1811 
to 1814, and he was engaged in eleven sieges and general actions.—J. Gwatkin, 
Fsq., of Pare Behan, Cornwall.—On board the Sa/danha, on the Bosphorus, of 
Crimea fever and cholera, Lieut. Wemyss, 93d Highlanders.—Capt. Thorold, 
of the Ist Regt. of Derbyshire Militia, late of the 34th Foot.—At 38, Belgrave- 
square, the Lady Louisa Molyneux in the 58th year of her age.—At the Firs, 
Binfield, the Hon. Mrs. Cunliffe Lister Kay, widow of E. Cunliffe Lister Kay, 
Esq., of Manningham Hall, Yorkshire, and sister to the late Lord Talbot de 
Malahide.—In Cadogan-place, Major-Gen. W. H. Cornwall, Assistant-Master of 
the Ceremonies to Her Majesty.— At Exeter, William Henry Bent, Colonel R. A. 
—At Sebastopol, of wounds received in the action of the 18th of June, Captaia 
Mansfield, 44th Regt.—At Perth, Australia, Luke Freeman, Esq., D. A.C. G. of 
Montreal.—On the 30th June, of a wound received on the 18th, Capt. Norman, 
57th Regt.—At the Under Secretary's, Phoenix Park, Dublin, Lady D’ Aguilar.— 
At Bristol, Col. Le Blanc, 41 years Major of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, late 
Lt-Col. of the 5th Veteran Battalion, and formerly of the 71st Regt., aged 79.— 
At Mercer Lodge, Kensington-gore, S. F. my aged 29, only surviving son 
of the late Captain Marryat, R. N—On the 26th June, before Sebastopol, T. M. 
Fitzpatrick, Ensign of the 30th Regt.— At Claremont-square, Lt-Col. Wm. Johu- 
ston, late of the 65th Regt.-—-On the night of the 29th June, in the trenches be- 
fore Sebastopol, Williim Owen, Lt. in the 23d R. W. Fusiliers, third son of Sir 
John Owen, Bart., M. P., Taynton House, Glocestershire.—In King street, St. 
James’s, Major Lewis, of Lianayron, Cardiganshire.—Killed in the advanced 
trenches before Sebastopol on Sunday night, June 24th, H. S. St. Vincent 
Marsh, Lieut. and Adjt. of the 33d Duke of Wellington's Regt.—At King Wil- 
liam’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, R. R. Adderley, Lieut. in the 60th Rifles.— At 
Eaton-square,Col. John Enoch, Assist-Quartermaster-General at Head-Quarters, 
Londun.—Killed before Sebastopol, July 10, Capt. E. B. Mansell, 39th Foot; 
July 7, Bvt-Major Harrison, 63d Regt.—Killed in the trenches before Sebasto- 
pol, Capt. Gordon, of the Artillery, a volunteer tor the night's service wheu he 
met his death._-The Bey. W. Upjohn, who had been fifty-two years Vicar of 
Field-Dalling in Norfolk, died on the 10th ult., in the eiguty-third year of his 
age. Throughout his long and useful life Mr. Upjohn was associa'ed with ma- 
ny emigrant contemporaries ; he was the friend of the Rev. Johu Newton, Wil- 
kiuson, Saunders, Goode, Romaine, and Rowland Hill. Mr. Upjoin used 
‘** Watts’s Hymns” in his church ; and when once reported for so doing to the 
Bishop, his Lordship replied: “ { wish all my clergy were as faithful. I shall 
not interfere.”"—Before Sebastopol, of cholera, Lt-Col. Vico, French Commis. 
sioner with the British army, greatly esteemed and regretted by it.—At his re- 
sidence, in Stratford-place, the Cuevalier de Colquhoun, K.C.M.S., G.C.LO., 
LL.D., Representative of the Hanseatic Republics, of H.M. the Grand-Duke of 
Oldeuburg, and Consul-General of H.M. the Kiug of Saxony, in the 76th year 
of his age.—-At Mobile, Mr. C. W. Hunt, comedian, once a member of the Park 
compavy —Died, in camp before Sebastupul, of wounds received in the attack 
on the 1sth of June, Lieut. the Hon. E. Fitzclareuce, of the 7th Fusiliers, 
pneu son of the Earl of Munster; also Lieut. Clayton, of the 34th Regt.— 

u the Roman Straits, the widow of Napoleon the First's brother Lucien (the 
Princess Alexandrine Laurence de Blescamp), aged 77.—Iu England, tne Hon. 
Heury Sherwood, who fur many years represented the Town of Bro: kville and 
the City of Toronto in the Provincial Parliament. Mr. Sherwood was highly 


esteemed in Canada. u 
Navy. 


Tue Attmep FLEETs IN THE Battic.—English.—20 line-of-battle 
ships, with 1,573 guaos; 25 frigates and corvettes 447 ; 22 smaller stea- 
mers and gun-boats, 57; 18 mortar-boats, &c., 21: tutal 85 ships, with 
2,098 guns.— French.—5 liue-of-battle ships, with 280 guns; 6 frigates and 
corvettes, 107; 7 gun-boats, 21: total 16 ships, with 408 guas.—The whole 
number therefore stands thus. 23 line of battle ship=, with 1853 guns; 
31 frigates and corvettes, 554; 29 smaller steamers and gun boats, 78 ; 
18 mortar-boats, &c., 21: grand total, 101 ships, with 2,506 guas. 

Tue Buiack Sea FLeet.—The maritime forces of England in the Black 
Sea at the present moment are as follows :—Seven sail of the line—that 
is, two 120 gun-ships, three 90, one 84, and one 78 ; three frigates of 18 
guns, three of 27, three of 50, and one of 8 guns. ‘the sbips with steam 





sth Ft; R F Stoney, Gent. to be Ens b p, in succession to Lt Craster, pro. 11th 
Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Ens R F Stoney, from the 8th Ft; J L Dey, Gent, v 
Raynes, pro in the 63d Ft. 12th Ft; Lt Fairtlough to be Capt b-p, v BrvtMaj 
| Fanshawe, pro; M Coke, Gent, to be Ens w-p; Ens Gibson to be Adjt, v Fos- 
lter, pro. 14th Ft; J T Casson, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Wal! res. 16th Ft; W 
H L Moyle to be Ens w-p, v Carter, pro. 20th Ft; to be Captains by purchase: 
Lieut Hewett, v Leet, who retires; Lt Lyons, from 16th Ft; v Turner, who ret. 
| 21st Ft; Lt Dunne to be Capt w p, v Bvt-Maj Kirkland; Ens Hatton to be Lieut 
w-p; and C JF Smith, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Hutton, 23d Ft; to be Lts w-p: 
Ensigns Gregorie, vy Owen, dec,and A M Law. To be Ens b-p: J H Walwyn, 
| Gent, v Tobin, pro. Yo be Ensigns w-p: W J Twyford,andH J Richards, 
Gents. 29th Ft; Ens Taylor to be Lt w-p, v Chapman, app to 56th Ft; E Gor- 
| ton, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Dane, pro; and F 8 Eckersall, Gent, to be Ens e- 
| 30th Ft; H S Harrison, Gent, to be Eos w-p, v Fitzpatrick, dec 31st Ft; Lt 
| Prevost to be Capt w-p, v Garvock, pro to Substantive Rank of Major Unatt. 
| 83d Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ens Graham, v Heyland, killed in action; and Ens Ben- 
| well, v Marsh, killed in action. To be Ensigns w-p: Lt Boyd, from the Rl 
| North Down Militia; G R Morgan, and J E F Aylmer, Geats. 34th Ft; Ensign 
Stack to be Lt w-p; and Ens Home, from RI North Down Militia, to be Ens 
| w-p. 39th Ft; Lt Macdonald tv be Capt b-p, v Baird who ret; Ens Nichotls to 
| be Lt w-p, v Milligan, pro; Eng Prichard to be Lt b-p; W Blennerhasset, Gent, 
' to be Ens, w p, and Lt Phillips to be Adjt, v Milligan, pro. 41st Ft; Lt Lock- 
| hart to be Capt w-p, v Byt-Maj Connolly, Maj Uuatt.; Eas Cornwall to be Lieut 
| w-p; F Mtchell, Gent, to be Eos oe Qtmr A E Grant, from 3d West I Regt, 
| to be Paymr, v Creagh, app to the Depot Battalion at Malta. 44th Ft; Lieut 
| Raillie to be Capt w-p, v Mansfield, died of his wounds; Ens Birch to be Lt w-p ; 
H N Salis, Gent, to be Ensign withont purchase; Quartermaster Serjeant 
| Thomsett, to be Quartermaster, vice Walsh, who retires upon half-pay. 
| 46th Ft; Ens Burgess to be Lt, w-p, v Cross, pro; Eas Grieve to be Lt, w-p. 
48th Ft; Capt West to be Maj, b p, v Green, who ret. 50th Ft; Lt Banbary to 
be Capt, w-p, V Marchison, who ret; Eus Murphy to be Lt, b-p; N Burnard, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 51st Ft; S Walker, Gent, te be Ens, b-p, v Swaffield, 
pro. 55th Ft; E C Hilton, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, in suce to Lt Richards, pro. 
56th Ft; to be Lts, w-p: Lts Chapman, fm 29th Ft; Huskisson, fm 83d Ft; Eas 
Thompson, fm 96th Ft. To be Ensigns. w-p: LtSurplice, fm Royal Sherwood 
Foresters Regt of Nottingham Mil;G W H ‘Truman, and C Swinhoe, Gents. 
57th Ft; Lt Ingham to be Capt, b-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Mackey, who ret. To be 
| Ensigns, b-p: W Hedger, andJ Parkinson, Gents. 60th Ft; Ens Northy to be 
| Lt, wp. 63d Ft; to be Lts, w-p: Eusigns Carter, fm 16th Ft; Raynes, fm 11th 
| Ft; Ramsbottom, and Griffiths. To be Ensigns, wp: W B Crowther, and A 
| Stokes, Gents. 65th Ft; J R Welstead, Gent, to be Kos, b-p, v Urquhart, pro. 
| 68th Ft; Staff-Surg Sec Class O'Leary to be Surg, v Graves, app to Staff. 71st 
Ft; Ens Trotter, fm Royal North Down Mil, te be Ens, w-p. 76th Ft; DT. Ar- 
noldi, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Keogh, app to 80th Ft. 80th Ft; Ens Keogh, 
fm 76th Ft, to be Eus. 82d Ft; A F Mackay, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Marsh, 
ro; Staff Surg Sec Class Fowler to be Surg, v Henderson, pro on Staff. 83d 
‘t; Ens Dunlevie, to be Lt, w-p, v Huskisson, app to’ 56th Ft; J 8S Keddle, 
Geut, to be Ens, b-p, v Wakefield, pro; P C Browne, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 
84th Ft; Ens Woolhouse, to be Lt, w-p, v Horan, pro; Eus Richardson to be 
Lt, w-p; W Poole, Geut, to be Ens, w-p; Lt Browne to be Adjt, v Horan, pro. 
86th Ft; Eos Edwards to be Lt w-p,v Meacham, dec; J G Dartnell, Gent, to 
be Eus w-p, 91st Ft; Qtmr-Serg M‘Kay to be Qtmr, v Blackburne who ret 
upon h-p. 92d Ft; Lt St John to be Capt w-p, v Brvt Maj M‘Donald. Sub- 
stantive rank, Unatt; Ens Newall to be Lt w-p; Ens Mackay, from 82d Ft, to 
be Eus w-p, v Newall, pro; C M'Barnet to be Eus b-p, v Wallace, pro. 93d 
Ft; Eus Wood to be Lt w-p; Ens Losack to be Lt w-p. 95th Ft; Capt the 
Hon A G F Jocelyn, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Morgan, who exe; Lt Ba- 
zalgette to be Capt b p. 96th Ft; To be Ensigns w-p; Ens French, from King’s 
County Rifle Regt of Mil, v Day, pro; J A Browning Gent, v Thompson, pro 
in 56th Ft; Qtmr Thompson, to be Paym. v Griffiths, placed on h-p; Qtmr- 
Serj Sheeran to be Qtmr. Rifle Brigade; To be Lts w-p; Ens Thomas, vy Wood- 
ford, killed in action; Ens Lasvelles, vy Thomas, whose prom has been cancelled; 
Ens Riley, and E H Buller, Gents, to be Ens b-p, in suce to Lt Markham, pro 
in the row nme Gds; P LC Phillips, Gent, to be Eus w-p; F W Ramsbot- 
bottom; Gent, to be Eas w-p; Lt Brett to be Adj, v Cunningham, pro. Ceylon 
Rifle Regt; J J C Miller, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Conington, pro in 13th Ft. 
Provisioual Depot Battalion; Brvt-Maj Fanshawe, from 12th Ft, to be Maj b-p, 
v Brvt Lt-Col Paschal, who ret; Brvt-Maj Dickson, of 30th Ft, to be Ass Adj, 
v Logan, who res. 
Brevet.--Capt the Hon A G F Jocelyn, of 95th Ft, to be Maj in the Arm‘ 
HospiraL Srarr.—Surg Henderson, MD, from 82d Ft, to be Staff Sarg of 
First Class; Surg Groves, from 68th Ft, to be Staff Surg of the Sec Class, v 
Fowler, app to 82d Ft; Act Assi-t-Surg M‘Gill to be Assist-‘Surg,v Macartney, 
app to 69th Ft; Act Assi-t-Surg Orton to be Assist-Surg, v Tweddell, pro; Act 
| Assist-Surg Williams to be Assist-Surg v Murphy, app to 60th Ft. To be Act 
| Assist-Surgs; W J Clapp, J R Cole, W Sharpe, J A Turoer, W Henderson, P 
| J Mullarky, E B Stepheas, H B Clarke, aud W M Milton, Gents. 
' 





Wak Orrice, Jury 20.—Ilst Drag Gds; Sergt-Maj Bradbury to be Qatmr, v 
Smith, app Paymaster. Royal Regt of Artillery; Brvt-Maj Barker to be Lt- 
Col, v Crofton, app to the Turkish Contingent; Sec Capt Milward to be Capt; 
| Lt Ferrers, fm h-p, to be Sec Capt; Lt Boyle to be Sec Capt, v Ferrers, placed 


power attached are—four with 90 guns, and two carrying LOL and 121, | on b-p; Brvt-Maj Faddy to be Lt-Col, v Dacres, removed as a General Officer; 


The screw-frigates are five in number, carrying guus from 5 to 23, la 
addition to which there are seven other steam frigates, carrying various 
weights of metal up to 22 guos.—There are also thirteen small screw 
steamers, forming in all 64 vessels of the royal navy. There are no fewer 
than 300 hired steam transports and sailiag vessels constantly employed. 

Immediately before Sebastopol there are eight screw steamers, eight 
steam frigates, two corvettes, and five sailing ships, with six cannoniers. 
The French have also stationed with us two steam frigates and six cor- 
vettes—in all 37 ships before the fortress—Toe remaining ships of the 
allied equadrons are at Kamiesch and Balaklava. 

PARLIAMENTARY AWARD TO THE ArcTIC ExPpLORERS.—We believe that the 
committee on the North-west Passage have resolved upon their report, 
aud have awarded the sum of £10,000 to Captain M’Clure and bis 
crew, £5.000, of which will fall to Captain M’Clure himself, the remain- 
der to be divided between the officers andcrew. We hear also that medals 
bave been proposed for all who have served in the Arctic regions—a 
proposition which will doubtless give general satisfaction.— Times. 


The Virago, 6, steamer, Commr. Marshall, bas arrived home from the 
Pacific, to be paid off. She has been three years and a balf in commission. 
and has in that time accomplished a distance of more than 58 000 miles, 
Her name has often appeared in these columns, in connection with occur- 
rences in the Pacific.—Extensive preparations are beivg made in Ports- 
mouth dockyard for the launch of tue largest man of-war in the world, 
the Murlborough, 131, an enlarged and improved Duke of Wellington. 
Under present circumstances the launch of a bomb-vessel or gun-boat 
would be more interesting.—There were lying in the Southampton Docks 
at one time on the 25th ult., nearly 34,000 tons of steam shippiog, the 
principal portion of which consisted of vessels belonging to the port which 
are and bave been employed by Government in the conveyance ol horses 
and troops to the East.—Ono the steam transport Hydaspes, from the 
East, with sick and wounded passengers, passing Cowes on the way to 
Spithead, her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Kiog of the Belgians, and 
both Royal families, went alougside ber in the Farry, and the Queen was 
pleased to inquire minut: ly of Capt. Baker iato the state of the gallant 
fellows, the nature of their wounds, and their general health, on which 
her Majesty exhibited the deepest interest aud sympathy.—The new royal 
yacht steams more than 17 knots per hour. 


APPoOrInTMENTS.—Commanders: C. G. Philips, who was lieutenant of the 
Terror in Ross's Arctic expedition, and commanded the Sophia in Sir John 
Ross’s Polar voyage in 1852, to the Urgent, screw troop-ship, at Blackwall ; 
W. A. Fellowes to the Rattler ; G. Blauc, of the Comus, to the Grecian ; R 
Jenkins to the Comus.—Lieutenants: J. R. Veitch to the Arrogant; A. A. D. 
Dundas and J. A. F. Luttrell to the Urgent; E. J. Pollard to the Sanspareil; J. 
E. Montgomerie appointed Commander to the Rapid; Jas. Irwin, of the Coast 
Guard, to be mail agent; T. Hooper to the Alarm.—Surgeons: C. Smith to the 
Sanspareil; J. G. Harrison to the Conway—Paymasters: J. T. Sparke to the 


qomsewe morning throughout a wide circle of legal and literary friends | Duke of Wellington; R. Batchelor to the Impregnable——Chaplain: The Rey, J. 


the startling death of this learned and estimable gentleman. He left 
his house in Northumberland-street about ten o’clock, to enter on the 
discharge of bis daily duties in the Register House, and had reached the 
top of the steep ascent of Duke-street, when he suddenly dropped down 
and expired. About two years ago Mr. Pitcairn was appointed one of 
the four Official Searchers of Records for Incumbrances in her Majesty’s 
General Register House. Under the late Deputy-Clerk Register, Mr. 
Pitcairn bestowed much labour upon the public records, for which he 
was destined to receive little or no requital. The work by which Mr. 
Pitcairn’s name has become best known is his “ Criminal Trials and other 
Proceedings before the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland from 1488 
to 1624.” The publication of these interesting and elaborate volumes 
was begun in 1829 and completed in 1832—its editor being encouraged 
in his undertaking by the well-merited approbation of Sir Walter Scoit, 
who recommended the book to public favour in a long article in the 
Quarterly Review. It was on the hint of Mr. Pitcairn, as Lockhart re- 
cords, that Scott wrote his drama of “ The Auchindrane Tragedy.’ In 
1822 Mr. Pitcairn published a small volume of “Collections relative to 
the Funeral of Mary Queen of Scotts.”’ In 1828 he edited, as bis con- 
tribution to the Baunatyne Club—of which he was an original member— 
the short “ Chronicon Sanctw Crucis Edinburgensis,” first printed in the 
‘* Anglia Sacra” of Wharton, but in the imperfect fashion which Bishop 
Burnet early detected to be characteristic of that amtiquary. In 1830 Mr. 
Piteairn edited the “ Historie of the Kennedyis;” and we are not sure 
that we exhaust the catalogue of bis publications when we add that in 
1842 he edited for the Wodrow Society a new impression of “ Mr. James 
Melvill’s Diary.”— Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


P. Oliver to the Jmplacable. 

Promotions.—By the death of Rear-Admiral Sir W. E. Parry, Capt. Michell, 
C.B., become Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—To be Retired Rear Admirals, Capts: 
Sir Eaton Travers, K.H., W. Morier, G. Scott, and W. H. Bowyer.—Capt. the 
Hon. H. Keppel to have the ‘“ good service” pension, vacaut by the promotion 
of Capt. Michell, late of the Queen.—Surgeons P. Sutver, J. Henderson, T. B, 
Jones, J. M’Ternan, and J. Wilson, to be deputy inspectors of hospitals, and 
placed on the retired lrst.—Col. Sec-Commdt Childs to be Col. Commdt, v Dela- 
combe, pro; Lt-Col. Dwyer to be Col. Sec. Commdt; Bvt-Lt-Col. Langford to 
be Lt-Coul; First-Lt. Ellis to be Capt; Sec-Lt. Dodgia to be First Lt. 





Aru. 


War Orrice, Juty 27.—Brevet; Maj-Gen J Simpson to be Lieut-Gen in the 
Army; Lieut Gen J Simpson to have the local rank of General in the Crimea, 
and in the dominions of the Sublime O.toman Porte. 

3d Regt Drag Gds; E W Park, Gent, to be Cornet b-p, v Corrigan, pro. 6th 
Drag Gds: Ens Astley, from 3d Ft, to be Cor w-p. v Betty, pro. 4th Lt Drags; 
Lt Topham, trom 5th’ Royal Lancashire Militia, to be Cor w-p, v Lomax, who 
res. 10th Lt Drags; J Barker, Gent, to be Vet Surg, v Siddell, dec. 17th Lt 


Coutingent ; Lieut L’Estrange to be Sec Capt; Lts Burt aud M’T roan to be 
Sec Capts; Lt Irvine to be Sec Capt, v Gordon, killed in action; Qtmr-Serj J 
Sargent to be Lt and Adj. Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners; Qtmr Serj Con- 
nolly te be Qtmr. 3d Ft; Ens Sleeman to be Lt w-p. To be Ensigus w-p; F E 
Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Hope and Kerr. To be Ens b-p: J 3 Cocks, Gent, 
in succession to Lt Lord & H Browne, pro. To be Eus w-p: M Watson, Gent. 





Drags; C Waymouth, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Seymour pro. Royal Regt Artil- | 
lery; Sec Capt Ord to be Capt, v Colciough, being attached to the Turkish | 


Brvt-Maj Chermside tv be Capt; Lt Denue to be Sec Capt; Lt Pasley to be 
| Sec Capt, v Savage, dec To be Vet Surgs: E Harrison, J Cleaveland, and D 
| Hinge, Gents, v Sparrow, whose app has been cancelled. Corps of Royal 
| Engineers; Lt Heygate to be Sec Capt, v Dawson, killed befure Sebastopol; 
Col Matson to be Dep-Adjt-Gen; Sec Capt Somerset to be Capt, v Jesse, killed 
befure Sebastopol; Lt Gurdon to be Sec Capt. Grenadier Gds; Capt Bram- 
ston, fm Rifle Brigade, to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Hattuu, pro; Capt Pearson, 
fm 7th Ft, to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Sir James Ferguson, Birt, who ret; J J 
| Johnstone, Gent, to be Eas and Lt, b-p, v Hamilton, pro. 1st Ft; H G Thom- 
| son, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 2d Ft; to be Eusigns, w-p: H J Evans, Gent, v 

Hobson, pro; A H Aldaue, Gent, v John, pro. 4th Ft; Eus Wilson to be Lt, 

b-p, v Robinson, who ret; W Romilly, Gent, to be Ens, bp; R Davies, Gent, 
| to be Ens, w-p. 7th Ft; to be Eusigns, w-p: C G O’Brien, Gent, v M‘Adam, 
| pro; H E W Rumbold, Gent, v Elwes, pro. 8th Ft; Capt Inge, fm h-p unatt, 
| to be Capt, (repaying the difference), v Brvt-Maj Speedy, who ex; Lt Craster 
| to be Capt, b-p; Ens M’Crea to be Lt, b-p, v Stowards, who ret; Lt Walker to 
be Adj, v Cobbe, who resigns the adjcey only. 9th Ft; WJ Massy, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, V Marshall, app to 68th Ft. LOth Ft; Eus St John to be Lt, w-p, v 
Enusor, dec; C A Armstrong, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 13th Ft; Eus Hewgell, fm 
the Louth Rifle Regt of Mil, to be Eas, w-p. 17th Ft; R W Torre, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Parker, pro. 18th Ft; Ens Kay, from the Armagh Mil, to be Ens, 
w-p. 2ist Ft; F W Hamilton, Geut, to be Ens,w-p. 23d Ft; Ens Tobin to be 
Lt, b-p, v Mostyn, pro; Eus Romilly, fm 4th Ft, to be Ens, v Beck, pro; W A 
Fitzroy, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 28th Ft; Lt Ramadge to be Capt, w-p, v Brvt- 
Maj Wakefield, who ret upon f-p; Ens Thackwray to be Lt, w-p. To be En- 
sigus w-p; A Humtrey, Gent, v Thackwray, pro, and T Horniblow, Gent, v 
Emerson, pro. 31st kt; Lt Anderson, from 96th Ft, to be Capt Ln v Spence, 
pro; Lt Pearson to be Adj, v Attree, pro. To be Easigns wp; H James, 
and D M M Inge, Gents. 33d Ft; W Coxon, Gent, to be Eas w-p. 34th Ft; 
Ens Laurie to be Lt w-p; Eus Malcolm, from 97th Ft, to be Ens w-p; Ens 
Leech, from the Queen’s Own Royal Regt Dublin City Mil, to be Ens w-p; B 
Shiffner, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Watson, pro; F Wood, Gent, to be Ens w-p, V 
Harris, pro; R Fox, Gent, to be Eas w-p, v Lampen, pro. 37th Ft; Assist- 
Surg Fleming to be Surg, v Cameron, pro on Staff. 38th Ft; To be Ensigns 
w-p; A C Hallowes, v Beltield, pro; W H R Shey, v Wilkie, pro, and W D Pe- 
reiry, Gents. 44th Ft; To be Ensigus w-p; Lt Gash, from Cork City Mil Ar- 
tiliery, v Raymond, pro; Lt Leake, from 2d Warwick Mil; Eus Barker, from 
the Armagh Mil, v Pigott, pro. 48th Ft; Capt Gonld, from h-p unatt, to be 
Capt w-p. 50th Ft; Ens Young to be Lt w-p; Serg Gordon, from the Scots 
Fusilier Gds, to be Eus w-p, and Adj, v Thompson, who resigns the Adjcy 
only; H A Meyer, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Hudson, pro. 52d Ft; Lt the Hon 
DJ Monson to be Capt b-p, v Stronge, who ret. 55th Ft; Lt Twysden to be 
Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj Marsh, who ret. 56th Ft; Ens Gubbins, fm 37th Ft, to be 
Lt w-p. 57th Ft; Capt Logan to be Maj w-p, v Street, pro. To be Captains 
w-p; Capt Mackey, from h-p of 59th Ft, v Stewart who exc; Lt Venables, v 
Logan, and Lt Buller, v Nurman, dec. To be Lts w-p; Ens and Adjt Waugh, 
v Venables, and Ens Bayatum, v Buller. To be Easigns w-p; H F ome, and 
W De W Waller, Gents. 59th Ft; H E Harrow, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Moore, 
app to 88th Ft. 60th Ft; J K Watson, Gent, to be Eus w-p, V Hogg, who res, 
67th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: L Reade, Gent, v Luard, app t» 9th Ft; also 68th, 
Lt Aardy, from Armagh Militia. 75th Ft; Ens Justice to be Lt b-p, v Mason, 
pro. 77th Ft; C Willoughby, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Butts, pro. 79th Ft; Ens 
Gawne to be Lt w-p. 82u Kt; Lt Warren to be Capt b-p, V Boxer, who retires; 
Ens Marsh to be Lt b-p. 83d Ft; Ens Wakefield to be Ltb p, v Alcock, who 
ret. 84th Ft; Lt Horan to be Capt w-p, v Madigan, dec. 89th Ft; R G New- 
bigging, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Drage, pro. 91st Ft; H P Burke, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, Vv Racphenee, pro. 93d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: G Robertson, Gent, 
v Wood, pro; J Savage, Gent, v Losack, pro. 94th Ft; Capt Mason, from h-p 
Unatt, to be Capt, v Maclean, who ex. 96th Ft; Ens Day, to be Lt w-p, v An- 
derson, pro in the 31st Ft. 97th Ft; Lt Barbor, from Renfrew Militia, to be 
Ens w-p. Rifle Brigade; to he Ensigns w-p: F Ames aud E Palmer, Gents. Cape 
Mounted Rifles; W Nicolson, Gent, to ve Ens w-p, v Martin, pro in 48th Ft. 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment; to be Ensigns w-p: W Pitt Batts, Gent, vy Dou. 
glas, pro in 42d Ft; P Savage, Gent, v Taylor, pro in 9th Ft. 

British Foreign Lecion.—First Jager Corps; Major Shroer to be Major 
Commandant, v Eickstadt, whose appoimtment has not taken place. 2d Light 


‘| Infantry Battalion; to be Majors: J Bathurst, E-q., formerly of the Coldstream 


Gds; F Von Wencke, Esq. Depot at Suorncliffe; Lt Mills, 93th Ft, to be De- 
ot Adjt. British Swiss Legion; Ist Lt infautry Regt: J Wray, of the Victoria 
tifles, to be Paymaster. 

UNATTACHED.—Bvt-Lt-Col Hon J L Browne, of the 21st Ft, to have his brvt 
converted into substantive rank. 

Hosrirat Starr.-Senior Sarg Williams to be Depy Insp-Gen of Hospitals. 
To be StatiSurgs of the First Class: Surg Cameron, MD, from 37th Ft, Senior 
Surg Chisholm, from h-p, and StaffSurg W Sali, MD. ‘To be Staft-surgs of the 
Sec Class : Assist-Surg Fowler, from 8tn Ft, Warren, MD, from Ordnance Me- 
dival Dept, Doberty, from 72d Ft, Perry, from O:duauce Medical Dept, Staff- 
Assist Surg Black and Rambaut, and Assist-surg Rays, from Orduance Medi- 
cal Dept. 

Brevet.—Bvt-Maj Wakefield, ret f-p, to be Lt-Col in the army, the rank being 





hon ouly ; Capt Inge, 8th Ft, to be Maj, and Lt-Col ; Capt Gould, 48th Ft, t 
be Maj and Lt-Col ; Capt Mackey, of 57th Ft, to be Maj and Lt Col To be Lt 


Brace, and A G Huyshe, Gents. To be Qtmr; Eus Blissett, v Stillwell, dec. 7th | Cols : Maj Ramsay, 22d Ft, aud Bvt-Maj Dalgety, Uuatt. To ve Majors : Capt 
| — 54th Pc, Gardiver, Ri Artil, Hamuton, 57th Ft, Conyers, 2d Drag Gds, 


awler, 73d Fc, Page, 41st Ft, and Ward, 6uth Ft. 











iain? 
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New Books. 


Warena ; on, ADVENTURES oN THE Mosquito SHORE. 
Bard. New York. Harpers.—Time was, and not very 
ere the war with Russia had copepentti-sOes man 
was turned upon the country described in this volume. : 
not much cause now to apprehend anything bey ond a little + gan “4 
plomatic strife concerning it, and one may therefore take a glance ‘. . ’ 
without any effervescence of national feeling. There 1s wisdom also In 
the authors’ plan of adjourning to bis Appendix all distracting comments 
on the political relations of the Morquitians ; for if the queer sort of Roy- 
alty that subsists amongst them be introduced into the book proper, it is 
rather as one of the choses a voir, than as @ theme for serious discussion, 
Whether we agree entirely with the facts and the deductions of Mr. Bard, 
as set forth in his “ Historical Sketch,” is not material for the moment. 
We are so pleased to get hold of a genuine record of travel and adven- 
ture, that we throw overboard all the Majesty of Morquitia, in order to 
embark on a voyage through the Lagoons, with an observant and lively 
companion. ' 

Mr. Bard introduces bimself as a New York artist, with “a soul above 
patronage,” and a disinclination to earn salt to his porridge by making 
counterfeits of the human face divine. In an evil hour—as he says, 
though we venture to think it an auspicious one—some demon tempted 
him to essay tropical scenery. Off he went accordingly, “ina little dirty 
schooner, full of pork and flour,” to Jamaica ; and very beautiful he found 
it (the island), thoagh very unprofitable, for he did “not fly from painting 
red-faced portraits in the United States, to paint ebony ones” there. So he 
was pecuniarily put to bis trumps, until luck brought him at last an or- 
der. “An Assembly-man, or something of the kind,” wanted a view of 
the Parliament House at Spanish-town, and gave him a commission ; but 
then Fortune took an unfavourable turn, and the “ brown law-giver’”’—as 
Mr. Bard most irreverently terms him—fell ill of cholera, one murky 
morning, and died, and was buried, ere the picture was half-done. The 
only resource for the moneyless artist was to put his pride and ten pounds 
in his pocket, the latter being the price of a portrait that he at length 
consented to paint, of his fat and ebonized landlady. 

Embarking for Blewfields on the Mosquito Shore, in another dirty little 
schooner that sailed like a washing-tub and leaked like a sieve, our bero 
is next wrecked on El Roncador, one of the coral Keys with which the 
Caribbean Sea is so plentifully, picturesquely, and dangerously bestrewn. 
After a fortnight’s tedium and turtle—the latter being fortunately the 
staple of the sand-spit—the trio of sarvivors from the wreck are carried 
off to Providence by still another dirty little schooner, manned by a small 
crew of professed turtle-bunters. And if these gentlemen do not eome in 
such a “ low, long, rakish-looking craft” as we are apt to associate with 
these latitudes, at least they have a dash of the “ugly customer’’ about 
them. They are disposed to resent even involuntary intrusion upon 
their ground ; and our Robinson Crusoe might have been cut off witbin 
his first twenty pages, if he hadn’t prudently kept his revolver in order. 
—Finally, vid Providence and by schooner No. 4, Mr. Bard reached Blew- 
fields. His canoe voyage thence to Cape Gracias mainly fills the book, 
the course lying through the lagoons, over portages, up and down streams, 
and once comprising a sea-stretch along the coast. His story is full of 
incident and extremely well told, though it would occupy more of our 
space than we can spare, were we to add a table of its contents to the 
extracts that we cball presently offer. From Cape Gracias Mr. Bard 
made an excursion through a not much frequented region, having boated 
it up the rivers that run eastwardly to that point, then crossed the lofty 
mountain range that runs between Nicaragua and Honduras, and so 
emerged northwardly, by the waters that fall into the Gulf of Honduras, 
in the neighbourhood of the old Spanish town of Truxillo. There bis re- 
cital abruptly ends ; but we repeat that on the whole it is extrerfely in- 
teresting, and affords what seems to be a just estimate of the various 
phases of Indian life. Besides furnishing much entertainment, it may 
teach us to be cautious in confounding under one category all who are 
not, in our sense of the word, civilized. 

Pleasant fellow as he is, and perhaps the more so on that account, our 
author has a decided dash of sentiment and romance. We don’t quarrel 
with him therefor ; quite the contrary. We only desire to mention a pe- 
culiar thread, made up of one and the other, that runs through the whole 
of his narrative. It a personal matter, dating from the start. When he 
sailed with Captain Ponto in the dirty little Prince Albert from Jamai- 
ca, Antonio, an Indian boy of Yucatan, was on board, his duty being “‘ to 
cook and do the pumping ;’’ and, ‘‘as may be supposed, he did not rust 
for want of occupation.” This was not exactly the soil whereon heroes of 
sentimentality and romance are found. Nevertheless Antonio becomes 
one. He attaches himself to Mr. Bard, from the first, and to the last, 
manifesting towards him a degree of affection absolutely touching. This 

is however reciprocated ; por is it a mere honest exaggeration of that re- 
ciprocal attachment sometimes existing between master and servant. An- 
tonio bas higher claims to Mr. Bard’s esteem. There is the charm of 
mystery about him. He must be somebody in disguise ; and so he is: 
Ere they part, be discloses to our artist-author that he is the descendant 
of a very long line ot illustrious ancestors, the Itzaes of Central America ; 
that these were shorn of their inheritance by the Spaniards of Cortes’ 
time, but have cherished for three hundred years projects of revenge and 
restoration ; and that the insurrection of the Yucatanese Indians, a few 
years since, that filled our newspapers with terrible tales of horror and 
rapine, was only sublime uprising of inextinguishable patriotism. Anto- 
nio, says Mr. Bard,— 


was of regal stock, the son and lieutenant of Chichen Pat, one of the last and 
bravest of the chieis ot Yucatan, who lost his life, under the very walls of 
Merida, in the last unsuccessful rising of the aborigines ; and I blush to add 
that the fatal bullet, which slew the hope of the Indians, was sped from the 
rifle of an American mercenary ! 


Mr. Bard promises to publish, some day, the wild and stirring history of 
this youthtul patriot. It is not impossible that when the war with Russia 
is over, and the interest in Nineveh is exhausted, the public would rather 
relish a romance of Yucatan, and a dig at the ruins of Palenque. There 
are weird women even in this book, who almost rival Charlotte Cushman 
as Meg Merrilies,and we sball be glad to hear more about them, through 
such a medium as this agreeable writer. The extracts we promised must 
be transferred to another part of our paper, from which we shall proba- 
bly select a bit of Mr, Bard’s continuous narrative.—In conclusion, we 
must express our extreme satisfaction with the throng of capital wood- 
cuts that really do illustrate this work. They are generally full of spirit, 


evidently drawn by an artist, and have—what is uncommon—a decidedly 
local character. 


By Samuel A. 
long since— 


Tue Cymry or "76, By Alexander Jones, M.D. New York. Shel- 
don, Lamport & Co.—The alias of this title-page will be essential for its 
right understanding; and thus therefore it runs :—“ Welshmen and their 
Descendants of the American Revolution.”’ To the memory and the glo- 
rification of these worthies, who were (one may almost say) dispropor- 
tionately numerous, the varied contents of this volume are dedicated. 
And they may well be called varied, for though the ground-work of it be 
an Address of some five-and-twenty pages, delivered before the St. David's 
Benevolent Society, on the Eve of St. David’s Day last past, the Appen- 
dix is fourfold as bulky, and embodies a most interesting collection of 
historical aud other facts, together with not a few curious speculations, 


y an anxious eye | 
Happily, there is | 





ali elucidating divers points connected with Welsh nationality. When 
a'so we remind the reader, that the Cambrians of to-day claim that the 
or'ginal home of their race was just the very spot on which the eyes of 
the world are now fastened—we mean the Crimea, whence, thirty centu- 
ries ago, their forefathers emigrated, and led a migratory life until Provi- 
dence settled them in the beautiful land that now belongs to them—it may 
be believed that the annals of this people, and even such incidental no- 
tices of them and their doings as here come before us, are invested with a 
peculiar attraction. Nor on the other hand, as immediately connecting 
Wales with these United States, should it be forgotten that no fewer than 
seventeen of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence were, by 
birth or origin, Welshmen. 

The Address of Mr. Jones is mainly made up of facts, plainly and point- 
edly told, but of a kind on which criticiem were inappropriate. Yet we 
must be permitted to make one most creditable extract, knowing as we 
do that the Welshmen who are naturalised citizens of this Republic are 
by no means the least loyal to its institutions. After enumerating at 
great length the part'cipation of his countrymen as leaders in the Revo- 
lution, Mr. Jones breaks out with pithy abruptness : 


We have seen where the Cymry were in the days that “ tried men’s souls.” 
Where are they now? There are, probably, 40 or 50,000 natives ot Wales in 
the United States ; yet we know not one of them who holds office under this 
Government. 

Among the 200 or 300 foreign Consulates containing appointments from all 
other civilized nations, and from some that are uncivilized, not a native of 
Wales appears in the ‘‘ Blue Book.’ Why so? Because, next to street-begging, 
they despise office-begging, as the most degrading to a freeman. 


We offer our respectful congratulations to Mr. Jones that he has been 
able and willing to make so strong and good a point; and if any one 
thinks that the claims of the geographically small Principality are here 
put forward on too large a scale, we would remind him that the occasion 
was a fitting one. Mr. Jones might well have put the old distich on his 


title-page : 
Owen swift ; and Owen strong ; 
Owen’s praise deserves my song. 


Hine Acts. 


A Natronat Encravinc. A. H. Ritchie & Co.—The name of Mr. 
Ritchie is not unknown to many of our subscribers, several of the more 
recent of the annual .4/bion prints having been the work of his burin. He 
is now however adventuring in the triple capacity of artist, engraver, and 
publisher, and we trust that his success in the last-named will keep pace 
with the honest claims that he bas upon public patronage. 

The new work to which we allude is a purely American one, being an 
imaginary muster of the leading martial spirits of the Revolution, sup- 
posed to have met, at the close of the War, for purposes of mutual con- 
gratulation. The figures—full-lengths, and portraits from the best autho- 
rity—are thirty or forty in number, and it is needless to say that amongst 
them are seen the immortal Father of his Country, and sueh conspicuous 
personages as Greene, Marion, Putnam, Wayne, Lafayette, and Paul 
Jones.—The grouping is extremely well managed, and every one knows 
the artistic difficulty of grouping the men of that age in peaceful assem- 
biage. In fact Mr. Ritchie bas shown a large amount of professional 
ability and profsssional ski 1 in the conception and the execution of bis 
subject. The style is mainly mezzotint and stippling. 








On DrawinG HorsEs AT FULL GALLOP.—Mr. N. Crosland thus writes to the 
Editor of the I/lustrated London News :—“ Now that the public are over 
whelmed with pictures of battles it is a seasonable opportunity for point- 
ing out to artists the great error many of them commit in representing, 
or rather, attempting te represent, horses at full gallop. 

“ The animal is generally depicted at his full stride with his hind feet 
on the ground !—an impossible attitude in real life, as any observer of 
nature can satisfy bimself. The artists who perpetrate this blunder are 
legion, but the two privcipal offenders in the exbibition of the Royal Aca 
demy this year are Mr. Jones, R.A., and Mr. Selous. Rightly did Mr. 
Ruskio give the world to understand some time ago that, out of a thou- 
sand pictures on the walls of the Academy, scarcely any were in true 
drawing ! 

“The bhorse’s gallop consists of a rapid series of springs taken by all four 
feet, which meet on the ground under the animal’s trunk, and when his 
legs are thrown out beyond the plaue of bis body, all bis feet must be off 
the ground. By this succession of bounds the horse and all! other four- 
legged avimals proceed at a gallop. 

** It may be laid down as a fact of nature that no quadruped in motion 
touches the ground with any foot projected beyond the plane of his body, 
Any drawing, therefore, which represents the horse galloping, with his 
bind feet on the ground, shows him in an attitude io which he cannot 
possibly make any advance. The only mode in which such a creature 
could be made to move, would be by cutting it out in wood, fixing a 
weight at the end of a curved wire secured to its belly. and then balancing 
the image on the edge of a table. 

‘1 think we may sifely assert that scarcely a single picture represent- 
ing a battle-scene, painted during the last three centuries, is wholly free 
from the error I have ventured to point out, and which as far as I am 
aware, bas not been exposed and censured till now. Such is the force of 
routine in Art, which is almost as great a slavery as routine in Govern- 
ment administration.” 





LETTERS OF THE LATE MARSHAL ST. ARNAUD. 
[Second Notice.] 

On thirty-two years of Marshal St.-Arnaud’s life this correspondence 
throws no light whatever. The biographer, therefore, may still have to 
seek his information where M. Victor Hugo found it. The first letter of 
the series is dated April, 1831. Before that period, Leroy St.-Arnaud— 
his brother tells us—had passed through many striking vicissitudes. His 
earliest military appointment was in 1815, when he was admitted into 
the King’s regiment of guards. In that ‘‘brilliant and dissipated society” 
his passions were dangerously tempted, and to his excesses then may be 
ascribed, perbaps, the accumulated maladies which affl cted his whole ca- 
reer, What the “romantic adventures” of which his brother was the 
hero were, M. Adolphe de St.- Arnaud does not bint; but they were of such 
@ nature, and so frequent, that the step father of this desperate subaltern 
was compelled to remove him, that he might not be utterly lost. In con- 
trast with this dissolute gaiety, the more insipid manners of * the line” 
disgusted the youthful St.-Arnaud. The fraternal memoir, which vaguely 
describes his vices, informs us that be resigned his commission, and that 
he rushed iuto the Greek war, fled from it, and ultimately returned to 
the service. From this point the Letters cast their uncertain aod imper- 
fect light over the eveuts of his career. 

The most ignominious acts ascribed to the Marshal were those con- 
nected with bis watch and ward over the Duchess de Berry. It is as- 
serted, and has not been disproved, that he played the part of a spy, 
and skulked with his eye close to a gimlet-hole, to detect the secrets of a 
woman’s bed-chamber. We were auxious to ascertain whether the affair 
would not assume a better aspect after the publication of this corres- 
pondence. Up to the time of the Russian war, no doubt, the fame of St.- 
Arnaud was that of a notorious adventurer, who had carved out a for- 
tune with the edge of a mercenary sword. Suill, his public acts had been 
those of a soldier, slaughtering Africans and French citizens with equal 
alacrity, for rank and pay. But it would be pleasant to relieve our own 
army from the suspicion that their late companion in arms was nut a de- 
tective who had seen that which he should not bave seen, through a stra 
tagem which he should not have employed. Yet the letters from Blaye, 
though they give no details, coufirm, even by their reserve, the popular 
Version of the story. 

a first allusion is written from Parthenay, on the 30th of November, 

On Sunday, the 2nd of December, your ill-starred brother leaves with his bat- 
talion. Whattodo? ‘fo keep guard over the Duchess de Berry. Instead of 
a hunter of malecontents, behold me a jailer! 

The next letter dates from the Citadel of Blaye, in January of the 
next year. A step of promotion stimulates his zeal; and he writes to 
his brother for certain martial ornaments to suit the loftiness of his new 
arth But Biaye was a dull retreat, aud Leroy St.-Arnaud soon wea- 

ed of it :— 


We used to have some soirées here ; but the devil noticed them, and they are 





gone with the family that gave them, We are reduced to ourselves,—that is, 
to zero, or below it. I am forced to play at chess with an artillery officer. 


Io this epistle, addressed to bis sister, several blanks occur :—the 
ellipses, probably, conceal some delicate information conveyed by the 
Lieutenant of Grenadiers, His next letter announces that the Duchess 
had “ officially avowed” her condition,—which St.-Arnand is said to 
have detected by secret and infamous meaus. “Sbe pretends to have 
contracted a private marriage, without being at liberty to name the in- 
dividual. Five physicians, commissioned by the Government, came to 
obtain information. “She received them with noble gravity, replied 
witb candour to their inquiries, and told them that ber friends need not 
blusb for her, ince she bad been married, and would speedily produce 
her proofs. Again, we read, Dr. Meniére “ sees the Duchess every day, 
often several times a day, and he repeats to me some curious details.” 

The character of the French officer who enacted this singular part in 
the prison of the Duchess, as well as the nature of his occupation, is 
illustrated in sentences like the following :— 


I shall say no more of her, for all [ now learn is confidential, so that I can- 
not communicate it. Butin a few months, possibly sooner, I shall entertain 
you with some piquant facts. 


To the unbappy lady herself, he affected all imaginable courtesy ; sang 
to her, tinkled his guitar to her, and watched her, until the birth of Ma- 
rie- Anne Roealie took place. 

Translated to the African service, St.-Arnaud found himself in a con- 
genial field. He breathed the fumes of battle, and snuffed the approach 
of war, as a borse snuffs bis pasture from a distance. After the first vie- 
tory, near Blidab, “a tribe was burned.” Then came the expedition 
against the city of Constantine. “‘ The music of a fusi/lade” enlivened 
the French army as it paused on the way ; but St.-Arnaud feared neither 
the enemy nor the chance of famine. Writing at the end of September, 
1837, he says :— 

The Kabyles are brave soldiers ; but they number only six or eight thousand 
men, and if they resist, the bayonet will win the game. In five days we shall 
be before Constantine :—two days in the trenches, one day bombarding, and 
then the assault. What a country, my brother! Admirable up to this time ; 
but just now all horror and privation. We shall at last be without water—the 
rg horrivle of all prospects. But if God will remain neutral, the enemy is 
Ost. 


We may guess from passages like this, combined with others we have 
quoted from bis Crimean Letters, how St.-Arnaud would bave carried on 
the Eastern campaign. He dashed upon the Russians at the Alma; at 
Sebastopol would it not also have been “two days in the trenches, one 
day’s bombardment, and then the assault?’ At Constantine, at all 
events, he went through the storm without a scratch :— 


An admirable resistance—men who had to be killed twice—a city taken with 
the bayonet, under a murderous fire, house by house, street by street, and the 
massacre continuing on both sides for three hours :—you may imagine what 
blood was shed. As for myself, what shall Isay? I brought my men to the 
bayonet charge ten times, under fire, broke into the houses, and rushed through 
the blasts of shot and missiles with that fury and spirit which you know I can 
exhibit. I told you I would die or distinguish myself :—I told you I wanted to 
gain the Cross. I don’t know whether I shall have it ; but I am: rewarded al- 
ready, for my officers and comrades have embraced me, and declared that I de- 
serve it. 

If, io the Homeric phrase, small things may be compared with large, 
the state of the French before Constantine resembled in some points the 
former state of the Allies before Sebastopol :— 


Their horses were dying of hunger and fatigue ; the few that were left, in- 
stead of serving them in case of a retreat, would simply have embarrassed their 
movements. The soldiers, ill-fed, always in the mud and rain, without sleep, 
without rest, became the prey of disease. Dysentery and fever were more ter- 
rible to us than to the Arabs. But the word “ assault” cured every one. 


The assault is vigorously described :— 


After climbing the breach, loud cries of “Forward !”’ arose ; and the French, 
momentarily driven backward, rallied to the charge. These shouts bronght 
up Lamoriciére with reinforcements ; and he arrived just as the assuilants 
were once more upon the walls, with the Turks flying befure so close, that we 
stabbed them in the backs as they retreated. Our soldiers fell over one another, 
pell-mell, with their officers, aud a fearful disorder followed. Lamoriciére 
sprang up, sabre in hand. We reached the summit of the breach. Destin 
willed it that one company should be in before mine. At that instant a terri- 
ble explosion took place. The silence of death succeeded. Those who remained 
on their feet, startled by the shock, sought to lean on one another, or on their 
swords, or against the walls. All who were nearest the mine had their eyes 
filled with dust and powder, and were momentarily suffocated. But then en- 
sued the most horrible scene. The wretches who retained their limbs, and who 
could emerge from the ruins, came running duwn the breach, exclaiming “Save 
yourselves, friends, we are all lost,—the whole place is mined,—advance no 
further, but save your-elves.”” When I remember those scorched tigure-—those 
hegds withent bair, without skin, and dripping with blood—thore flaming gar- 
ments, dropping away with the victim’s ftles-h—when I recall those miserable 
cries, I am astoni-hed that the entire column did not recoil from the breach. 

In a few moments, however, order was restored :— 


With one accord the soldiers waved their weapons in the air, shouting “For- 
ward! forward!’ That shout, my brother, | re echoed to them; | cried to my 
soldiers—** On with me, legion! ou with me, bayonets! It is nothing; it is only 
mitraille ; forward! forward!” and I flung myself imto the gulf, in which, on 
my conscience, I expected another explosion. 

When the breach was passed, it was found that every building was a 
separate fortification, In one street, says St.-Arnaud, “ we marched up 
to the knees through blood and dead bodies.” “ Not a cry escaped the 
dying. They gave and received mortal wounds with that de-pairiug fury 
which closes the teeth, and briugs ejaculations from the buttom of the 
soul.” Some suppressions in this ghastly narrative after the word 
‘* chambers,” suggest the worst atrocities of war; but St.-Arnaud wrote 
with the frenzy of the battle upon him, and seems to have confessed all 
his achievements en Zouave. 

Again and again be returns to the incidents of that bloody day. At 
Algiers a spleudid festival did honour to the heroes of Constuntiae :— 


And then I felt what it was to live, and rejoiced in being an African soldier. 
Ah! how one can fight, with the brilliance still beaming ou him of those sweet 
eyes, which meet one’s own in an instant, and seem to follow them everywhere! 
Oh, then, how easy does glory seem! To dream that the woman you love ob- 
serves you, that she follows you with heart and fancy, aud nut w crush those 
Bedouins—it is impossible ! 

St..Arnaud “crushed” the Bedoins (as he calls them) in private as 
well as in public. “This morning,” writes the future Marshal, “I thrashed 
an Arab for bustling me and speaking iusolently. He received my blows 
as haughtily asif he were giving them to me.’ On a large scale his 
practice was to burn villages and harvests, and to drive the women and 
children in hordes among the gorges of the Atlas, there to perish of cold 
and misery. The Zouaves were the instruments of this devastation :— 


I like my Zouaves ; they are gallant soldiers, but one should be made of iron 
to support the lite I lead with them. One deserves a hundred times one’s pro- 
motiou,—you can have no idea of it. Always the Zouaves—the foremost. Have 
we to force a pass by night—the Zouaves ; the rear-guard is in danger— 
the Zouaves to the rear-guard; our left flank is threatened—the Zouaves 
to our lett flank. A battalion is engaged; the Zouaves, flinging their 
kuapsacks away, rush to assist them. ‘They run a mile; they beat the 
enemy ; they come back a mile tor their knapsacks Tne army bivouacs, 
and has eatea its soup, aud gone to sleep, when the Zouaves arrive ; yet the 
Zvuayves march in the morning two hours before the rest. 

Whatever bearing these varieties of an African campaign may be sup- 
posed to have on the personal character of St.-Arnaud, they do not exhi- 
bit bim in the light of a great general. Such was not the school to pro- 
duce men fitted tor high and wide command. St.-Arnaud’s strategy was 
that of the tiger,—who makes one spriog, and risks all on its success, 
But he continually yearned for a genera! combustion, that might bring 
bim on a broader stage ; aud sometimes his brother picked up the war- 
like rumours in Paris to encourage these hopes, In December 1846 St. 
Arnaud replied to a suggestion of this kind :— 

Speak to me no more of war or peace. It saddens mé. To make war on a 
grand scale in Europe, was one of my dreams,—and a dream it seems likely to 
remain. Itisa pity! 

The political theatre opened in Paris as that of war seemed to close. 
St.-Arnaud would not direct bis thoughts to it.— 

I care little for politics ; they do not suit me. All your statesmen are too 
profound and tov prudent for me. If I had a serious duel on hand, I should ask 
none of them to be my seconds. They would arrange the matter ; but honour 
does not arrange itself. As to your insurrection:,—as to the wretches and 
vagabonds who pillage and murder, burn aud destroy, for the sake of bread or 
what not—nothiag could be more melancholy ; and if my evil star should ever 
put me at the head of a regiment, or any otuer force, during a revolution, I 
would make myselt remembered. But it is thither that we are being led by your 
journalists, and by all your scrivblers, of the meanest description. lt is tis set 
that vitiates the ideas of the age aud impresses our generation with the seal of 
bad tendencies and false ideas. They are # terrible plague, these literary men and 
asi sprang from nothing, adhering to nothi 











ing, but who cling together 
praising themselves, admiring themselves, offering incense to eles, oo 
vancing, coalescing, forming public opinion, making and unmakiuy reputations, 
destroying honest men, exalting rogues upon their shields, and wielding a 
power which we submit to while we blush for it. It is a veritable plague, | tell 
- and increases every day. I detest all these intriguers, these Robert 
acaires. 
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Any Cesar of the Lower Empire, studying these epistles, would bave 
recognised in their autbor the proper agent of a pretorian revolution, 
based on terrorism, censorsbip, and the stifling of public intelligence. 
But St.-Aroaud was bitter whenever Africa was at peace. The scent of 
carnage roused all the vivacity of his nature. He was a Nimrod among 
the Kubyles. promising “to play the Caligula,” “to besiege the Arabs 
in their grottoes,” after the example of Pelissier, and exulting in the sum- 
mons to boot and saddle, as though it were a call to heaven. ‘“ Marlbor- 
ough is off to the war, and so am I,” he writes. At other times, he re- 
peats the word “ war,” as if it were to him the “ music, sweet as love,” 
that made a different being weep with joy. 

This second glance at the Marshal’s correspondence exhibits features of 
his character perfectly in harmony with the stealth of his advances 10 
politics and the impetuosity of his actions in war, revealed in the Letters 
on the Coup-d’ Etat aud the Russian campaign. 





EXPOSING A FALSE PRETENCE. 


To the Editor of the New York Daily Times: 

Will somebody posted in such diplomatic mysteries be kind enough to 
say whether or not our Government is party to a formal alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with the Autocrat? That it is practically in such re- 
lation he need not be at the trouble to inform us. The press teems with 
its daily testimony to the fact. Is not the utmost alertness exacted from 
all public servants in forbidding the recruiting and departure of troops 
for the allies? Are not vessels dispatched to sea, in less time than 
contractors had deemed practicable, in order to overhaul and bring 
back merchantmen freighted with a military emigration? Are not, 
through its iofluence, ships cleared without molestation for Russian ports, 
laden with “ arms, cotton and munitions of war?” Does not the medical 
science of the land sail away to the Crimea, that Sclave and Cossack 
may be more promptly bandaged or dissected? And do not military 
gentlemen, deta'led to the seat of war in order to gather practical ideas 
as to the construction of American Malakoffs and Redans, present them- 
selves at the Russian court and proceed to their inspection under Russiao 
auspices? In all these things there is substantial sympathy with bis im- 
perial Mujesty, the Emperor. Even Roger Pryor is evoked from the 
obscurity into which be wrote himself some years ago, in the laudable 
ambition of demonstrating the benignant Democracy of the Autocrat, 
and sent to Athens to assist the busy intrigues of Russia at that pestilent 
court ; while the official journal, in which his theorems figured, celebrates 
matins and vespers in honour of the Czar, and trausmits its “ by autho- 
rity ” sympathies to all departments of the service, civil, martial and 
naval. We are, in fact, allied with Russia. 

To account for this unnatural position of things is not our present pur- 
pose. Doubtless a thrifty regard for national interest gets, for the mo- 
ment, the better, as it is quite apt to do, of high minded devotion to free- 
dom and free institutions. Traditional animosity to Eogtand assists 
Possibly a diminishing valuation of republican institutions has some part 
in the change. But the plea gathering daily currency that the system 
of Government prevalent in Russia is more deserving the respect and 
alliance of Americans, than that of France or Eugland, is so thoroughly 
a sham in mouths of those who know anything of the subject, so thin a 
veil for sympathy founded on meaner and more selfish considerations, 
that it deserves a half dozen words of refutation. 

The Russian Government, and the political scheme of which it is the 
type, rests on an absolute negation of the right of self-government in the 
a Its sanction is presumptuously derived immediately trom deity 

tself, and is associated with a pretended commission of divine vice- 
gerency, or bigh priesthood, which rallies all aids of superstition and 
priestcraft to its support. For such a Government no earnest advocate 
of American principles ; no one with the slightest respect for those max- 
ims upon which the founders of this Republic rested their cause, can have 
the least sympathy. A profession of the sort is a disavowal of adbesion 
to Democratic ideas, and the admission of the divine right of kings. 

The Constitution of Eagland is two centuries in advance of an impos- 
ture, so unfit for any but unenlightened climes and times. From the 
days of the Stuarts it bas gravitated invariably towards the popular 
i from the despotism of the last James ; through the régime of here- 

itary aristocracy, prevalent from William the Dutchman, to the days of 
the Reform Bill; through the »égime of a moneyed aristocracy, which 
now moves steadily to its close. The principle of popular self-govero- 
ment is enthroned in England ; it has only been limited by definition ; 
and that defivuition was ou the eve of extension to all classes and ranks ol 
Britons, when the flagrant ambition of Russia provoked a war, necessarily 
postponing all great internal changes, Prejudice aside, there is every- 
thing in the political position ot the English people to excite our heartiest 


from Sir Bulwer Lytton’s motion. And Benjamin put one point so neatly 
that it is worthy to be immortalised bere. He said that the moment 
Lord Palmerston beard Sir Bulwer’s notice, he changed all the business 
of the House, and, for the night on which the baronet proposed to attack 
Jubo Russell, Palmerston set down the New Partnership Bill, and the 
Limited Liability Bill. “ Why,” said Disraeli, “the New Partnership 


partuersbip in Downing-street !—they wanted to know whether the prin- 
ciples of ‘ limited liability’ were prev«levt in that locality, or wheth- 
er the people were to enjoy the general and collective responsibility 
of the ministers of the crown, which bad theretofore been the salutary and 
constitutional course.” This was very neat, and if Mr. Disraeli, instead of 
feeling gratified that his jokes are transferred to Mr. Punch’s pages, 
thinks that he is entitled to remuneration for them, Mr. Pnuch, who is 
the soul ef honour, will band the Right Honourable Gentleman a cheque 
apy day he will call at No. 85. 

To complete the story, it should be said, that Mr. Roebuck tried to get 
a “call” of the House for his motion of general censure on the managers 
of the Crimean Campaign, but was defeated by 133 to 108, members con- 
tending that it was deuced inconvenient to be called up to towa to attend 
to the business of the country. 


Notice or Motion.—Lord John Russel/. To movean bumble address 
te Her Majesty, stating that the House of Commons is half inclined for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 


Tue Warery-Grave or Lonpon.—Itis really beginning to be a very 
serious question, ** What’s to be done with the Thames?” We wish tbat 
somebody would set it on fire, and get rid of it at once. It is daily get- 
ting into the worst possible odour ; and, although many of us are con- 
tinually drinking some of it to the great danger of our lives, it is clear 
that we don’t drink enough of it to get rid of it as rapidly as could be 
desired. Perhaps the best plan that could be adopted, would be to get 
some of the most efficient Parliamentary pumps to set to work upon it, 
after the termination of the Session, when they might endeavour to ex- 
haust the river, as they have already exhausted the House of Commons 
by their long speeches. We are quite sure that these instruments will be 
fouud the most efficacious in trying to get rid of the water: for there is 
nothing they touch which they do not render perfectly dry. If these 
means should fail, we recommend the river to the earnest attention of 
those persons who are fond of throwing wet blankets upon anything like 
improvement ; and who, by deriving the moisture they require from the 
Thames, might eventually absorb the disgusting liquid of which it is 
composed. 
Minp Your Letters.—In the Panopticon there is written up, over 
several apiaries, ‘** Never kill a Bee.” A tacetious Country Cousin says, 
since the advice is intended for Cockneys, it would be much better to tell 
them “‘ Never murder a H.”’ 





—_——_. —  -- 


Newure’s Beauty.—‘“ How I should love to see Nellie again,” said Cla- 
rence, who had just returned from abroad, after an absence of two or three 
years.—“ In all my travels I have not met with a prettier face, and she 
was the sweetest little piece of modesty when I left, that ever charmed a 
gay Lothario.” 
That night, Clarence attended a soirée dansante where, to his surprise, 
be met Nellie—not his own pretty Nellie, with modest downcast eyes and 
blushing cheek, but Nellie—the city belle—the admiration of all eyes— 
the vainest bit of beauty that ever trod the earth. 
“ Alas,” thought Clarence, “ we are all the creatures of circumstance ; 
and Nellie is perhaps not so much to blame. If she knew the bollow, 
empty vanity of the world’s adulation, she would not court it—but, ob! 
she is iftoxicated with admiration—and lost in the mazes of fashion.” 
Beauty—transient—tading—fascinating beau'y—which beams from 
heavenly eyes—which plays round a pretty mouth, or coral lips—creates 
wild havoc iu a smile—waves in a riuglet, or clusters round a lovely neck 
—working mad ruin in our hearts, aud making a runaway match with our 
affectious—is the cause of more unhappiness and more regret than apy 
evil that can afflict a father’s child; and Nellie’s fate will be that of the 
flower, 

Worshipped while blooming ; when she fades, forgot! 
L. A. Jo 





GENERAL Picron’s DeTerRMINATION.—I once heard an anecdote of Picton, 
from an officer, who was himself at Waterioo.—Picton, I was told by this 
officer, was wounded the day before Waterloo, but had concealed his hurt, 
and with the most heroic fortitude remained in the field. During the 
night, however, the agouy of bis wound obliged bim tosend for a surgeon, 





t and affinity. 

he Government of France is likewise based on the idea of popular 
sovereignty—au idea, which Louis Napoleon bas never veatured to im- 
pugn by act or word. He claims to be a popalar creation. Whatever 
adroit evasions or deceptions he may have practiced under the claim, 
still he confesses that be is Emperor by the will of the people, and not 
by the Grace of God, and so far does homage to the cardinal doctrine of 
Republicanism. 

In short, the powers of Europe are divided into two great parties upon 
one great isene. The issue is legitimacy and popular servitude on the 
one hand and popular sovereignty on the other. Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, with the German States, are actively or secretly enlisted on one 
side of this issue ; England and France maintain theother. Would there 
seem to be any room to doubt where American sympathy should range 
itself? Wili not some future Niebuhr omit the present chapter of our 
history, as too absurd and incredible to be preserved? Is it true in the 
circle of human things that absolute Democracy is nearer to despotism 
than to any apparently intermediate form of social organisation ? 

Let us at least have done with any false pretences in our natioual likes 
and aversions. If inveterate dislike of England ; if contempt for her slug- 
gish and pusillanimous conduct of the war ; if disapproval of her refusal 
to summon the masses of Hungary and Italy to arms; if resentment for 
her interference in cis-Atlantic affairs, are at the bottom of our sudden 
penchant for Russia, let us say so, and save the democratic idea under 
which we exist, from prejudice and contempt. Any want of candour is a 
profound wrong to republicanism. We do not for a moment credit the 
sincerity of Mr. Pryor, and his fellow-talkers, when they profess admira- 
tion for Muscovite institutions. They lend themselves to a popular delu- 
sion. To be sincere they must be serfs. Lex. 

a he 
ESSENCE OF “ PUNCH.” 

Poncn iv ParvraMent.—Monday, July 9.—Lord Derby hinted to the 
Lords that the season was nearly over, and people were going out of 
town, and therefore it would be as well not to bother themselves witb 
more business than could be helped. On this hint Lord Lyndhurst threw 
over an Oath of Abjuration Bill, though he thought that the continuing 
the oath which he wished to get rid of was “an act of impiety,” aud 
Lord Winchelsea resigned the pleasure of an onslaught upon the Roman 
Catholic Prelates, who, as he thought, and thought very rightly, bad 
been most improperly described in the Maynooth report by their ridicu- 
lous ecclesiastical titles. The Accidents on Railways Bill passed, with 
a characteristic protest from Lord St. Leonards against violating the 
tights of property by protecting people’s lives. 


Tuesday, July 10.—In the Commons, Sir Bulwer Lytion announced 
his intention of moving a resolution, declaring that the conduct of Lord 
Jobn Russell at Vienna had shaken the confidence of the couatry in Her 
Majesty’s Government. This startling notification occasioned considera 
ble sensation, which was increased by Mr. Disraeli’s stating that he meant 
to ask, whether Lord John Russell had obtained her Majesty’s leave to 
reveal state secrets, as he had done. On the following Thursday Lord 
John was obliged to confess that he had not the Queen’s leave ; aud ad- 
ded, with his usual logic, that such leave bad not been necessary, and 
therefore (upon Mr. Disraeli’s hint) he had been and asked for it. Her 
Majesty ‘had been graciously pleased to sanction what he had done.” 
This doing a thing first, and then asking leave to do it, sometimes gets 
little people into scrapes, but this time Lord John was lucky, and if Mr. 
Punch were at liberty to reveal the words in which the Queen good-na.- 
turedly told Jobn that he might door say juet what he liked, it would 
probably be thought that Her Majeety’s estimate of his Lordship’s im- 
portance is about that of Mr. Punch and the public. Lord Joho also 
remarked that it was a shame to suppose that because he thought the 
Austrian proposals just and reasonable in April, he should think so in 
July ; and he declared that the war ought to be vigorously prosecuted. 

This announcement was received by the Commons of Englaud— 

“Men whom John has often Led” — 
with “shouts of derisive laughter.” Evidently, as in Mr. Squeers’s case, 
“the coat of-arms of the Russells is tore, and their sun is gone down 
into the bocean wave.” 

Mr Punch veed not say that Mr. Disraeli came out upon this matter, 

and was very felicitous in taunting the Government with various endeav- 
ours which they had made to dodge away, behind the forms of the House, 


who remaioed with him until dawn ; and, on bis leaving, Picton thus ad- 
dressed him :— 

“You say that my wound is dangerous—wmortal ; that I am unfit for 
duty, and must be represented so to the Duke?” 

‘Such is my opinion,” said the medical man. “I think it would be 
impossible for you to take command of your division.” 

* Leave me to judge of that, Sir,” said Picton, “ and in the meanwhile, 
allow me to ask you a question. From your long knowledge of me, do 
you consider me capable of strictly keeping my word ?” 

‘**I bave every cause to believe so,”’ returned the surgeon ; “ but why 
the question, Sir Thomas ?” 

‘“‘ Simply for this reason,’”’ returned Picton, “ that I have made up my 
mind to be in the field with my brigade; and I give you my word of 
honour, both as a gentleman and a soldier, that, if you place wy name in 
your report as unfit for duty, I will shoot you with my own hand.” 

ihe surgeon shrugged his shoulders, shook Picton by the hand, and 
withdrew. 

The gallant General’s name was accordingly omitted amongst the 
wounded ; and, as his wish had often been expressed, that he might die 
amidst the blaze of battle, he was gratified —Curling’s Recollections of 
the Mess Table. 


Mr. FaRREN, AND HIS FAREWELL BenErit.—Old Mr. Farren bas taken 
his leave of the stage. There was a good deal of real and factitious ex- 
citement on the occasion, and a good deal of judicious criticism and un- 
discriminating eulogy bas been printed in connection with the affair. 
For the due instruction of posterity, it may be as well to note what I 
conceive to be the real theatrical position of the extinct star. Mr. Far- 
ren was an artist whose elaborate and patient attention to the minutest 
details of his art enabled him to give his persovations so exquisite a finish 
that the spectator himself was beguiled into following him, with kindred 
disregard to the general conception. In iatellectual power Mr. Farreu 
was deficient ; and his comprebension of a character was attained paullo 
paullatim, and by a very slow process of absorption of ideas; nor did his 
conceptions extend to the relative bearing and importance of his own 
part, far less of its value as a typein art. At the same time he had very 
distinct convictions of the desirability of bringing his own personations 
into the strongest possible light, and of removing any thing likely to in- 
terlere with such complete illustration, and bis notions on this subject 
were not unfrequently at variance with those of an author. Many anec- 
dotes will be preserved by those who think such things worth preserving, 
touching the actor’s complacent self-assertion, which was too genuine, aud 
founded on too sure a faith, to be irritating to those around him. It is 
recorded that during a Drury Lane season, when a leading tragedian was 
playing three times a week, and Mr. Farren in the concluding farce, every 
night, he entered the green-room, and observed to the tragedian himself 
(one of whose nights it was), “ There’s a splendid house to-night—last 
night we were quite empty. It’s very strange, for I played in the same 
piece last night as to-night.” The sa/mo title, sell-appropriated, is 
known to all play-lovers. The farewell at the Haymarket crowded the 
house, and during the parting business Mr. Harley’s emotions fairly threw 
him into Mr. Farren’s arms, whereby all truly sensitive hearts must have 
been touched.—Votes of the Week, July 21. 








TakineG THe Sane Ovt or a Romantic Name.—(Sentimental young 
ladies should skip this paragraph):—“ But before we part with the Veres, 
we have a quarrel to pick with the whole of them, or rather with their 
name, and with the Vere, whoever he was, who first gave them their 
motto, Vero Nihil Verius—Nothing truer than true; that is to say pun- 
ically speaking, Nothing more veritable than Vere. For the fact is, sav- 
ing their Lord-hips’ as we say it—but it is the inventor’s fault, not ours, 
the motto isa lie. Vere does not mean ‘true.’ The family came from 
Holland ; the word valours, and we think we see their dust redden in 
Dutch, is written Weer ; it is the name of the place in the Isle of Walche 
ren, which the owners quitted for drier quarters: and the word means, 
neither more nor less than the same word in English,—weir or wear; that 
is to say, a dam, fish-trap, or flood-gate. ‘ Aubrey de Vere’ is as five an 
aristocratical sound as can well be imagined, and it is a pity to spoil it ; 
but truth must be told. Aubrey de Vere means Aubrey of the dam, fish- 
trap, or flood- gate. Amicus Vere, sed magis amica veritas. The in- 
ventor of the motto, had he loved the truth as much as he did a pun, 
sbould have taken a dam for his crest, with the words Verus Bataviniter 
—True as l’m a Dutchman. In short, the Veres originated with the 
coasters or others, whoever they were, a hardy, painstaking race, ances- 








Bill?’ What the people wanted to know was, what were the conditions of 
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tors of the Vandykes and Vandammes,—who, according to the witty poet, 
fixbed up Holland out of the sea, and who obtained distinction with one 
another in proportion to their suvcess in the invention of shovels, and 
consolidations of a ditch.”—Leigh Hunt’s ** Old Court Suburb.” 








PROGRAMME FOR A Departep Spixir.—The French papers of the last 
week contain full details of the ceremonials observed at the interment of 
Madame de Girardin. As marking differences of manners, these forms 
avd spoken eulogies are always interesting—sometimes curious, Never 
have they been more singular than in the case of the deceased lady, by 
whose grave M. Janin laid the usual literary tribute. How strangely 
does euch a valediction as the following jar against all English ideas of 
the solemnity of Death! After enumerating the principal works of Ma- 
dame de Girardin in bis own high theatrical style,—* Let us bid her 
farewell!” burst out the orator.—‘* Let us carry away in our hearts that 
image stamped with grace and power—with intelligence and devoted- 
ness !—Let us not lament her!—Madame de Girardin has gone, before 
her time, to join s0 many persons who loved her, and whom she loved 
with all her heart. She goes again to see General Foy, her grandfather, 
—Madame O’Donnell, her worthy sister, whom she wept s0 much,—her 
mother, who would have died of grief to see this tomb, bad she not died 
some years ago,—she goes again to see her brother, who fell on the field 
of honour, and Frédéric Soulie and Balzac (twin-brothers),—and Soumet, 
—and Guiraud,—and M. Vatout—and Chateaubriand himself, who bent 
the knee so willingly before her brilliant and unchanging beauty.”— 
Could this be earnest ?—- English readers may well inquire. Can any- 
thing seem stranger, or less consolatory, than sympathy thus pirouetting 
in the cemetery ?—London paper, July 14. 





Tue Late Caprain Lyons.—This gallant officer expired while under 
operation at Therapia, on the 24th of June. He had been wounded on 
the 19:h June, before Sebastopol, by a projectile (biscaien) in the calf of 
the left leg—a species of injury which protessional men always consider 
dangerous, and oftentimes euch as to entail the loss of a limb. In this sad 
case the best was done, but without effect. The last obsequies took place 
at Therapia on the following day, and the remaius of this young hero, cut 
off in the midst of his glorious career, were conveyed to their last resting- 
place-—a luvely spot in the neighbouring valley. Lord Redcliffe, with 
his whole staff in full uniform, attended this afflicting ceremony, as well 
as the aides-d.-camp of the Seraskier, the Capitan Pasha, and several 
officers of the army aod navy—the Miranda, ber flag en berne, pealing 
mournfully ber minute-guns and last farewell to ber heroic commander, 
Admiral Grey pronounced on this occasion a most affecting funeral ora- 
tion. Ina letter from one of the officers of the Miranda, Captain Lyons 
is thus spokea of : “C—— was with him the whole time, and S——says 
his death was worthy of his life. He forgot nothiag, sending messages to 
each of us individually, and arranging for the smallest trifles. He said 
to C——‘I die as a captain of a man-of war ought to die.’ The navy 
has lost its greatest ornament; aud we have lost one whbd, to us, was 
more than a friend. He was so brave, so great, so good, and so amiable, 
that we all loved him much more than we knew. We buried him on 
Monday evening, the 26th of June, with all naval honours. Crowds of 
people of bigh rank attended his funeral. The head of our figurehead, 
Miranda, was shot away almost at the same moment that our captain 
received his death wound.” 


MARRIAGE witH A Deceased Wire’s Sister.—For the last three 
weeks a case of great importance bas been pending in Scotland, before 
Lord Ardmillan, ia the shape of a petition of service between Alexander, 
nephew, and claiming to be heir-male of the late Admiral Sir Thomas 
Livingstone, and Mrs. Fenton, claiming to be the heir, whatsoever, upon 
the failure of beirs male. On the part of Alexander, the stake is the en- 
tailed estate of Bedlormie and others, with the Baronetcy thereof, and 
also the dormant peerages of Callander and Linlithgow. The objection 
raised by Mrs. Fenton to the claims of Alexander, the beir-male, is, that 
his mother was the sister of his father’s first wife. This Alexander meets 
—first, by the plea that his domicile being in England, the question must 
be ruled by the law of Eaglaand, and that bis parents baving been 
married by the law of England, he must prevail ; 2nd, that although at 
ove time the marriage might have been avoidable by the Euglish law, 
under Lord Lyndburst’s Act, it could not now be inquired into there, and 
that the same rule must apply in Scotland ; 3rd, that the relationship of 
bis father’s two wives is not proved; 4th (and this brings out the question 
which gives the matter public interest in Scotland), that esto the two 
wives were full sisters, there is nothing in the law of Scotland to illegiti- 
matise him in respect thereof. The case has been depending for several 
weeks, 

A “CHamBer or Horrors” at THE Paris Exursrrion.—Among the 
most curivus, and certainly about the most borrible, stall, is in the Gal- 
lery on the Quai. It is that of Dr. Auzoux. Fancy the shop of a butcher 
in the Cannibal [slands, where they hang up men instead of mutton! 
The visitor, horrified, is about to fly ; nevertheless, he will, as he is there, 
take another look first. He peeps fearlully ; the thing bas an awfal fas- 
cination : be turns to it again, when lo! the corpse on which he is gaz- 
ing is whipped down from its hook. and the anthropopbagal butcher be- 
gins to dismember it! The visitor trembles. He expects that the next 
stall will be a kitchen ; the next, a banqueting-hall, where perhaps he 
may perforce the idea is too fearful! He begins to feel sick at the 
notion of how he may be made to “ sup full of borrors,’’ when lo! to his 
infinite relief, he discovers that the ghastly corses are but images of hu- 
manity—anatomical dolls, which are taken to pieces and put together 
again at will— Paris Letter. 








Tur QueEN’s Goop Memory.—A characteristic anecdote of her Ma- 
jesty is related in the Dover Telegraph :-— 

The Queen, while walking on the balcony of St. Mary’s Barracks, 
looking down some twenty feet, observed one or two wounded men 
walking leisurely below : she immediately observed to the Commandant, 
Colonel Even, “ There is a man [ have not seen ; there is another, and 
there is a third.’’ So firm was the impression of the Commandant that 
her Majesty had seen them, that he said, “ Please your Mujesty, L think, 
indeed, you have.” Her Majesty replied, “ No, I certaiuly have not.” 
Colone! Eden immediately asked the men if they were not paraded before 
ber Majesty? They replied, “ No, Sir.” The Colonel asked why they 
were not there. ‘ Because, Sir, we have this afternoon arrived from the 
East, and received no orders.’’ Her Majesty thereupon observed, “I 


‘thought I had not seen them.” These fresh arrivals were immediately 


paraded for Royal inspection. 





Tue DarveL CaLcuLatine Girt.—The Ayr Advertiser has an account 
of a recent public examination at Beith of the little girl whose wonderful 
powers of calculation have attracted so much notice. The gentleman in 
charge of the child allowed any one present to propose questions to her. 
Among the queries thus submitted were :—How many times does a clock 
sirike in the month of June? 4,680 was the prompt reply ; in the year 
1855 ? 56,940 ; in a lifetime of 75 years? 4,270,500. She was now asked 
the value of 313 yards of linen at 24. 92d. per yard, and iu 35 seconds she 
gave the answer, £44 03, 3d. Being requested to show the modus ope- 
randi, she began alvad with 313 times } makes 939—4’s in 939, 234 and 
2 over; and so of all the other denominations. Sbe was now asked to 
cube 795 aud give the quotient of that product divided by 19. The pro- 
duct, 502,459,875, and the quotient, 26,445.256 11 19, were both correetly 
given. In the performance of this last heavy question her teacher begged 
to be allowed to give her the square upon the board to assist her memory. 
She did not avail herself of it. 


ENGLIsH AND American Carper Weavina.—At the Anniversary Din- 
ner of the Suciety of Arts the other day at the Crystal Palace, Mr. Cross- 
ley, M.P., the great carpet-manufacturer, stated some circumstances of 
interest with regard to the effect of the Great Exhibition on that particu- 
lar trade. He mentioned that, prior to 1851, his house bad been unsuc- 
cessfully competing with America in carpets, but through the Exhibition, 
he said, they discovered that the excellence of American carpets arose 
from their being manufac'ured by machinery, and bis firm baving spent 
a very large sam in procuring machinery, they were now enabled to 
manufacture for 24d. a yard that which formerly cost themin labour 144., 
whilst their workmen earned better wages, worked fewer hours, and a 
corresponding reduction in price was made to the consumer. 





Lorp Janus RvsskLL MAKING A Virtue or Necessity.—It is said 
that bis lordship was still besitating between the numerous conflicting 
considerations that preseated themselves, and bad even accepted with all 
seriousness the invitation of his colleagues to remain where be was, when 
a very remarkable incident determined, or rather compelled, a contrary 
decision. The members of the Government in the House of Commons 
not included ia the Cabinet, represented by Mr. Bouverie, are reported to 
have intormed him that they were not prepared to vote against Sir Bul- 
wer Lyttou’s motion. This removed all doubt as to the result of the im- 
pending division, and, as Lord John could no longer hope to save him- 
self, even at the cost of the whole of his colleagues, he wisely preferred to 
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do with something like grace what he would otherwise have bad to do | 
with no grace at el .. His continuance in the Cabinet = be- 
come impossible. A Minister whom Russia could claim asa one we 
Austria as a plenipotentiary, the Peace Party as an advocate, the on a 
Ministers as one of their own opinions, and every Porliamentery 0 ° 
probable auxiliary, was absolutely incompatible with the safety of Govern 
ment.— Times. 

Lamartive on D’Orsay.—M. de Lamartine the other day, in the — 
of a funeral panegyric cpon the late Duke of Grammont, diverge os 
the following eloquent tribute to the memory of one very panes y 
known in English life, and still esteemed and regretted by all to whom 
he was known well. / . 

“The world,” said Lamartine, “ does not know what it lost in the bro- 
ther-in-law of the Duc de Grammont. It knew bim first fur bis heredi- 
tary beauty, his adventures, his wit, and for those notorieties which might 
have been excused in another, but in him were connected with too much 
eclat to be pardoned. Unfortunate are those who act the star: their 
faults are radiated by the splendour of their nature. Even Chateaubriand 
speaks with bitterness of one to whom he might have pardoned the faults 
of youth and passion. Dante was not so severe. He neither excuses 
nor condemns the faults of Francesca de Rimini ; the poet weeps over them. 
But those who did not know D’Orsey may be severe upon bim if they 
please. Those who knew him could not. His friends (we were one of 
them) eaw in his person one of the richest luxuries of nature. His very 
faults gave to his countenance a sadness which was the shadow of his 
recollections. They gave to his mind that merciful tolerance whieh those 
who bave suffered alone know how to extend. They opened bis heart 
to affection and charity. His talent, in which a passion for the arts shone 
conspicuous, was the reflection of material and moral beauty upon a pol- 
ished and luminous surface. The Beautiful was bis virtue. When du- 
ring bis last malady we visited him in his ate/ier of sculpture, in that 
diminutive museum which he made his bedroom in order that he might 
die amid the obj-cts of his predilection,—stretched upow his bed in the 
midst of busts aud drawings, he seemed like a couchant statue of Antinous, 
on which the sun's rays had fallen, but were fading away. D’Orsay 
knew well that he was dying, yet he still kept up words and appearances 
of hope to those whom he loved, to his friends, and, above all, his nieces, 
those to whom he was so attached. No one, in all his being, acts, and 
attitude, ever carried to so high a degree that virtue which we call charm, 
and which in bim was the symbol of the good and warm heart beneath.” 


—— 
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PROBLEM No. 345, sy X. L. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 344. 


White Black. 
1. BtoBS5 Q tks B (*) 
2. Q:o R8 ch. | k to K 4. 
3. Q to Ki 8 checkmate. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 344. 
1. BtoB5. 
2 QtoR sch. 
3. Qor P mates, 


i] 


tks B (*) 
moves. 


* Should Black vary his play the mate is very simple, thus :—‘ 2. Kt to 
Kt 3,” White checks at K 7, and mates with Q or P. 


To CorrEsponBENTS.— W. J. A. F. Your ending of game is very neat—shall 
be glad to receive the Problems referred to. Regarding other matters please 


send your address—and your queries shall be answered by Post. 
a 








Giascow Drunken Sratistics.—At a meeting of the Glasgow Town- 
council the otber day, Dr. M‘lotyre asked why the returns on this subject, 
which he bad moved for some months ago, had not been produced. The 
Lord Provost said it had been found that they could not make those re- 
turns satisfactory either to themselves or to the citizens ; and, after con- 
sulting with Captain Smart, Dr. Strang, and others, be had thought it better 
not to issue them without some strong order—perhaps from Goveroment. 
They could not agree to publish imperfect returns, calculated to bring 
the city into disgrace. Dr. M‘Intyre said his object in moving for those 
returns was to test the working of Forbes Mackenzie's Act, and whether 
it had attained the object of lessening drunkenness, for which it had been 
ostensibly introduced. Had he got these returns, he bad little doubt but 
that he would have been able to show that this bill bad not onl y failed to do 
what it professed to do, but that, if a committee of the council were ap- 
a to inquire into the working of the bill, it would be found that it 

ad given rise to very serious evils. ne evil it had given rise to was a 
large increase of drunkenness in private houses. 





MaGNeTIC ATTRACTION IN THE HigH ALPs.—In 1842, some English 
students of Hofwy|, clambering about the rocks, found a circuitous path 
on the eastern side, by which the top of the Riffelberg Peak may be 
gained without much difficulty. I accordingly mounted it with Damat- 
ter, who had learned the way, and proceeded to take some bearings from 
the summit, which is a narrow, rugged space. At first I thought Kater’s 
Compass pointed wrong—the sun, which was setting, appeared due north. 
Then I took another compass, and got the same result. It was clear 
that there was an enormous local attraction of the hill on the needle. We 
would charitably wish this to be considered as a possible explanation of 
some portion of the inconceivable errors of the more esteemed maps of 
the Alps: errors which something like an oversight of 60 degrees, as in 
the present case, would seem alone capable of accounting tor. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the slaty beds of the Riffel are highly magnetic, 
probebly from octobedral iron, which is found in large crystals on the 
neighbouring glacier of Findelen.— Tour of Mount Blane, by James D. 
Forbes, D.C. L. 

Prussian Nevrratity !—Our Malta correspondent mentions a fact, 
which, no doubt, hus before been brought officially under the notice of 
the allied generals, proving, as it does beyond a doubt, that his Majesty 
of Prussia openly encourages, nay, actually rewards, the defenders of Se- 
bastopol, enemies of the allies! The details come from one who took 
part in tbe examination of the papers, and consequently there is not a 
shadow of doubt as to their authenticity. In the attack of the Mameion, 
. em Colonel was slain in a hand to hand fight by a French officer, 

. ae) which latier, possessing himself of some letters and papers found 
upon the deceased, discovered one to his daughter in St. Petersburgh, an- 
more the receipt of a decoration from the King of Prussia, who had 
er t a pumber, besides many snuff-boxes, by Count Studgart, for a distri- 
bg reat the Russian officers engaged in the defence of Sebastopol. 

is important document was immediately handed over to General Pelis- 


pose will no doubt know how to appreciate its contente.—Morning 


Tue Late Lorp Racian.—At four o’clock of the day of Lord Raglan’s 
pene: as his Stuff was about to go for their usual rile, they oaks in- 
ormed that he was much worse. They immediately repaired to where he 
was lying. He seemed surprised at seeing them all, and inquired the 
reason, which they stated as delicately as they could, when, with a most 
amiable smile, he assured them they were mistaken, for he was much bet- 
ter, and in a day or two would be about again. They felt their anxiety 
relieved, and went for a ride, leaving him in peace. Heafterwards raised 





| and noblemen alone think they have a right.”—More’s Life. 


himself in bed, and called twice or thrice, “Frank, Frank!” (meaning 
Lord Burghersb), turned round, and eo died, with a most beautiful calm 
and quiet expression on his face.—Letter from the Crimea. 





To Preserve Horse-CLrorues rrom Motus.—The best way of pre- 
serving boree-clothes, &c.—than which no articles are so liable to the 
moth—is to have them well washed and dried as soon as ever they are 
done with ; gather any reasonable quantity of garden mint, and distribute 
it pretty freely amongst your borse-clothes, and you will never see a 
moth.—But a better plan would be to place them on your servant’s bed- 
stead, and let him sleep upon them. No moth ever shows his face where 
@ person sleeps.—Corresp. The Field. 

A Hint rrom tue Sixteenta Century.—When the Dake of Norfolk 
installed the new Chancellor (Thomas More) in the Star Chamber, be 
said: “ His Majesty has not cast his eyes upon the nobility of the blood, 
but on the worth of the person. He desires to show, by his choice, that 
there are among the laity and gentlemen of England, men wortby to fill 
the bighest offices in the kingdom, to which, unti this hour, bishops 





No Impossistuiry in Russta.—A curious anecdote of a secret Russian 
history, of the date of Napoleon [.,-is going round the salons. The work 
referred to is M. Segur’s Histoire des Kosaques, written in 1818, by 
command of Napoleon. It was considered desirable that this history 
should not be published till it bad been submitted to competent judges ; 
and Marcel, the chief of the Imprimerie Imperiale, was ordered to print 
it secretly. Print a book secretly! “Itis impossible, sire!’’ said Mar- 
cel ; “‘ But—it shall be done!’’ and it was done. Marcel copied the 
whole work with his own hand, counting the letters and words in each 
line. He then numbered every line so counted ; and after cutting up 
the work into separate lines thus numbered, they were given promiscu- 
ously to different compositors, toset up separately. Their formation into 
pages, by the aid of the numbers, was the work of his own band ; the im- 
pressions were then pulled by blind printers, and the sheets arranged and 
stitched by dvaf and dumb binders ; and the secret never oozed oxt till 
divulged by Marcel himself, when the necessity for concealment no longer 
existed. 





THE BRITISH PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Contributions from Davenport, Iowa. 
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FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. VoLEMAN of the Astor House, in favour of VESHLER’S FEVER AND 


AGUE PILLS. 
Astor House, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did aetcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by 4 perfect recovery. I was 
troubled tor several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I feel great.y ooliged. I shall recommend tnem with perfect confidence in 
a)| cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in nundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never knowna 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
we A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J, 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J; 
‘ote from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional clMracter aud reputation of Dre. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentiemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by tnem are wortby of public confide’ ce. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 185¢. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BUYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENEK & CU., No. 8&1 
Barclay street; U. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & OV , and DYOT &30NS Philadelphia Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WKIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and K. N. 8LO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N. ¥. 








PRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways—very elegant assort- 
ments, in every descriptiou of Ulu bh, Casumere sud Tweed faoric—ranging from $5 to $20 
each, D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligtt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Uivths and [f weeds, of the most egoreees styies of Surtout and Pa'etot, ranging from $6 wo 
18. . DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


——-—__——- 


ATTRACTIVE SALE OF REAL ESTATE 
AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
IT HE andersigaed bays ben instructed to offer for sale by public auction, ou the premises, 
ON WEDNESDAY, 15TH AUGUST NEXT, AT NOUN. ~ 
The well-known ard beautifully situated property lying on the rank of the Niagara River, be- 
tween the Clifton House and Table Rock, and interveuing between the propert es of Samuel 
Zimmerma avd George W. Allen, Esq. 

The p'ot contains about 18 acres, laid ont in lots of var'ons sizes, command ng a full view of 
the Great Falls, the Rapids, Goat Island, &c , and watered by never-failing *p gs. 

Tn addition to the at ove will be offered, # further plot of 16 acres, del ghttully situated om the 
river bank, about 40 rods below the Clifton House, a d frontiug, like the other, on the Macadam- 
ized rond leading to the Suspension Bridge. The piot is iaid out in villa lots of abou. 2ecres 
each. powessing @ beautiful undulating surface, covered with choice trecs, and with fine viewsof 
the Falls and « pp i e bank. 

ing this proper y to the public, little need be said in regard to the situation either as to 
healthiness or accessibility. It supplies a desideratam long sought for by the denizens of our 
ciies, of a perfectl’ healthy and cheap summer residence 
The astonishing p'o-ress of the entire ne ghbourhood, incident to the completion of the Great 
Western Railway aud Suspension Bridge, ensures ample security to purchasers agairist future de- 
preciation. 
T'erms.—One-six'h down, or approved endorsed notes at 9 days, balance in six annual pay- 
me: ts, witn tterest 
It may be we'l to state that there cxists no impediment whatever against aliens holding and 
conveying real estate in Canada, 
Lithographic maps of the p operty will be ready for circulation on the Istof Augut, and parties 
at a disance can obtaia copies by mail on application to Messrs Bost & reen, Hamilton, C.W. 
BES’ & GREEN, Auctioueers, Hamilton. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


H PEUGYET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
e which T have been a Professor for the la-t three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen ao inst 'ute of « similar character on the i2th of September next, 
in the large house. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing fuil particuiars, references aad a letier from H. Penenet, to be nad 
add: essing as above. ELIE CHARLIER, 


NEW IRON SHOT TOWER. 


RON IS RAPIDLY TAKING THE PLACE OF BRICK IN THIS CITY AS A BUTLD; 

ing matrrial, and tizht-houses. watch-houses, and the better class of warehouses, made oF 
iron, are going up every day. A new Iron Shot Tower ‘s vow bring erected. in Centre street, 
for Mr. James MeOullogh, which is to bs over 200 feet bh gh, and ca'culated to make 8,000 tone 
of shot per annum. The Tower isto be finished in seventy-five duys from he Sth alt., when it 
was commer ced. A brick tower of bke dimensions could not be constructe* in less than four- 
te-n or fifteen months. ‘The proprietors are already receiving orders for shot, deliverabie in Sep- 
tember, at 6% cemis per Ib., cash, for Drop. 


THE EMINENT FRENCH TRAGEDIENNE RACHEL sup- 

ported by a FULL COMPANY of FIRST-RATE Ab&TinTs trom Paris will make her first 
appearance on FIKST of SEPTEMBER, at the MHTROPOLITAN THEATRE, New York.— 
General Utfice, No. 49 Wall steeet, 2nd Fioor, Room No. 28. 

















"NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS AND BELLES-LETTERS. 
Cues DE ESPANA; or, Going to Madrid via Barcelona. By J. Milvon Mackie. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


5 le 

A TENNESSEEAN ABROAD; or, Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia. By Randal W. 
MacGavock. 12mo, cloth. J 

THE KU*SIAN “HORES OF THE BLACK SEA. By Laurence Oliphant. Fourth edi- 
tion, 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 

A YEAR W'TH THE TURKS; or, Sketthes of Travel in the Eoropean and Asiastie Domi- 
nieus of the Sehan. By Warington W. Smyth. l2mo, cloh Map 75 cents. 

NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE NURTH-WEST COAST OF AMERICA. By 
Gabr el Franchére. Translated and ediied by J. Huntington. i2mo, cloth, plates. $1. 

A MONiH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman. Second edition, 12mo, eloth. 75 

* 


cents, 

SICLLY ; a Pilgrimage. By H. T. Tuckerman 63 cents, 

LiFe IN THe M SION THE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA,;; or, Six Years in India. 
By Mrs. Colin Maekenzie. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. $2. 

WHITE. RED, AND BLACK; sketches of American Society during the Visit of their 
Guests. #y Francis and Therera Puiszky. $2. 

THE BLAGKWATER CHRONI: LE By ‘*The Clerke of Oxenforde"’ With numerous 
Illu-trations ny Strother. 12mo, cloth. $1. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK. THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN #. fy Sg 
fessor Wil-on, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg, and Dr. Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and Netes, 
by Dr. R. SnelonM ckenzie. In 5 vols., clorh, $5—half ca f or mosocco extra, $10. 

THE O’DOHEKTY PArERS. By the late William Magion, annotated by Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie. 2 vv's., cloth, $2—nalf calf or morocco, extra, $s. 

SATIRE AND SATIRIS&S. By James Hannay. 1 vol. i2mo. 75 cents. 

THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 8 vols. 12mo, cloth, portrait on steel, $3 50— 
half calf or morocco, extra, $6 50. 

CALAVAR ; the Knignt of the Conquest. By the late Robert Montgomery Bird, author ef 
‘* Nick of the Woods ” with Illustrations by Darley. i12mo, cloth $1 25. 

NICK OF THE WuU)'S8; or, Tha Jibbenainosay : a Tale of Kentucky. By Robert M. Bird, 
M. D., author of *' Calsvar,’’ ‘‘ The Infidel,’ &c. New and revised edition, with Lilustrations 
by Darley. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

REVOLUTIONARY ROMANCES.—By William Gilmore Simms. 

Uniform Series, with IUustrations by Darley — Each $1 25. 
1. THE PARTISAN. 5. WOODCRAFT ; or, The Hawks about the 
2. ME. LICHAMPE ; a Legend of the Santee. Dovec te. 
3. K 1THARIN#& WALTON ; or, The Rebeluf THE YEMASSEE; a Romance of South Ca- 

Dorchester. rolina. 

4. THE SCOUT; or, The Black Riders of the SUUTHWARD HO! A Spell of Sunshine. 

Congaree. 

bove in half calf or morocco, extra, additional, per vol. $1. 
rT ) Oxia AS. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman street. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE EARLY CHOICE. A Book for Daughters. A new work by the Rev. W. K. T 
D.D_, of Edinbargh, author of ‘Se dtime and Harvest,’ ‘ A » to the Path,” *G 








SPRING, 1855.—Pants.—Our aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
and American Cassimeres, &c., have already elicited general approval—arranging from 
$2 50 to $10 each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 











PRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approved s.yles of 8 ,riug and Summer Vests, r ng fr. m $2 to $6. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
families and colleges to uur large stock of the above. Great care mn given to the 
tion aud fi e. Prices unifor. and jow. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


SPRING 1855.—Furnishing Goods,.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smo«iug Jackets, &c., selectea from the best Earopean sour- 


ces, or of our own manufacture. 
: D. DEVLIN & CO, Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


GPRING, 1855.—Merchant Talloring Department.—We can say 
with confidence that we have the largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to make to erder ; 
and, if net made in the best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 
DEVLIN & ©O, Nos 258 259 and 260 Broadway. 














A S GOVERNESS.—A LADY, Eng ith, is desirous of making an engagement in a Fa- 
mily. Ad ed toa thorough Evglish education she in-trocts in French (conversationally) , 
Masic and Drawing. The biehest references to f»milies with whom she hos resided iu this coun- 
try. Address (post paid, 8S. 8., Albion « flice, 10 t ark Place, New York. 





RS. MEARS’S FRENCH AND ENG’ ISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies (82 and 30 West 15th street, below Fifth avenue) re-opens on Thursday, 
Septembe: 6th. 
Mrs. Meare will be at home to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with her, 
from Monday, Sept mber 3d. 


AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamp=, without urimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired pd pe my Oils only one trial. To be had in 1,3 or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per mail will be sent a» direct 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lerd Oil. 








ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Irporters 
and Manuficturers of fine ( h micals, Dougs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, aud of first quality ouly. 





635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Cle man, restored 


to health in a few days, after many y- ars of great pervous suffering, is xuxious to make known 
the means of cure. Will send free the prescriptivn used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL 
No. 59 Falton-street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


_ 2 CLARET WINES. 


C may not be generally known that the supericrity of the Claret or Medoc Wines, is distin- 

guished all over the world, —renk as the mos —- which France produces, and keep ex- 
tremely well They are celebra:ed for a b autiful celour, a violet perfume, much d licacy, and 
@ very agreeable flavour ; they ace strong wiihovt being beavy, comforting without intoxicating, 
leave the breath pure and the mouth cool. These Wines do not, like m»ny others, being too 
Strongly imp: eenated wish brandy, carry dirense into the stomach at the moment of snelel jor, 
they cheer .nd exhilirate, whil , as a beverage, their effect on the health is grateful and benefi- 
cial. Professor Brands, an uc questions ble su hority, states this wine above ail otcers is the ves 
suited for those persons who are easily excited and in whom the stronger wines generaily pro 
duce feb ile action. 

The subscriber having imported from first hands a large and well selected stock of these cele- 
brated Wives now offers them for sale at the lowest market prices ; they consist of Margaux, De 
Pez Lanessan, |arose, and Lafitte : of the vintages of 1844, 1846, and 1848, seme of which are to 
be bad in pint bottles, as well as in casks, ard #i! in fine order aud cundit ou for pre-eut se. 

THUMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. Y. 


SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
0. L. SANBORN, 46m consEeS 











EZRA CARTER, JR. OSTON. 
THOMAS H. BAZIN, 








STEBBINS & CoO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLER, available in any part of the world. 











XTRA CHUICE OLD PORT WILNE.—Bottled in Oporte in 1848. 
Two grades. Rich and ory. An articierarely met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrivea @ Nashville. 
On Sale by ARCHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant 
7 William Street, New York. 


NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the Fi RST PREMIUM for the above Artic’es at the Wor d’s Fair 
—and has con-tantly on band a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 


Bait, Trout €8, &e., d&e., of every variety, which he is able to supply ou the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call aid examine his 
Stock, before making their purchases. ‘ 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 











N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever shen ' 





Tiding ** &c , #e., foolseap. 8vo , beautifully bonnd, 75 cents. 
The jmt popnlarity Dr. Tweedie’s former writngs have « tained both in America and England 
entities the above to the attention, especially of daughters, for wom it is more direcly intended, 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
A copy will be Soreneded, pew paid, to any one on receipt of 75c., or gilt edges 88c., from 
NEuSUN & SUNS, Publishers, No. 131 Nassau Street, New York. 








A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY, 


VISIT TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—By Richard C. McCormick, Jr., of 
New York.—1 vol., 12mo., with spirited and beautiful Lllustrations.—Price $1. 


List of Illustrations. 





A Portrait of Miss Nightingale. 

Panoramic View of the Seat of War in the East. 

The Ha bonr of Balaklava. 

The Road from Bataklava to Kadnkoi. 

Panoramic Vi. w of the Position of the Armies. 

Diamond Batrery. 

Head Qua:ters of Lord Raglan. 

Sentinel! of the Zouaves. 

Zouaves. 

This book will interest all classes, and should have a wide circulation. Mr. McCormick is 
well known as a carefal and grapbic writer. and as he is the only American that bas returned 
from a visu to "he world-renowned camp before Sehasiopel, he is well qnalfied to speak upom 
many po nt- of which no information has hitherto been s.cured. Besides giving a minute ac- 
count of a long sojourn in the Camp «f the Allies, fu'l particulars of che great a:my hospitals at 
Seutar: an’ Pera are introduce Sebastopol is desc: ibed in detail, and the unparalleiled snuffer- 
ings ene mismanagement in the English Camp are portrayed in vivid style. 


COLLINS’ MAPS OF THE WAR. 


D. A. & CO., Have just Imported 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE MAPS. 
Price, 25 Cents each. 
Ports and Harbours of the Black Sea. 
Plan of Seba-t pol. 
The Baltic, with its Fertifications, Railroads and Telegraphs. 
The Black Sea, with its Fortifications. 
The Danube. 
The Environs of Sebastopol. 
Plan of Cronstait. 
The Crim-a ano Sea of Azoff. 
Russia and Turkey. showing the Baltic, Black and Mediterranean Seas. 


GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR,—17TH EDITION. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 
[HE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS.—Translated anew from Dr. Rodiger’s 17th 
G«rman Kdtion.—By T. J. Conant, Professor of H« brew, &c., in Kochester Theological Se- 
minary. With a new course of Grammatical Exercises and Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared for 
the 17th edition of the Grammar. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $2 50. 

The transiation has been made from Jr. Rodiger’s manuscript revision, with his numerous 
corrections and additions, ferui-hed fur the Amer can work in advance of the German publica- 
tion ; and care has been taken that it should taithfully exhibit the views of this distinguished 
philologist in hisown mann-r foes them. 

The trar slaticn 1s wade directly from the sheets furnished by Dr. Rodiger, and for the most 
part has been re-w itten. The Grammatical Exercises bave been reconstiucted, with the im- 
provements suggested by several years’ experience in the use of them with Hebrew classes. The 
Chres‘omathy ccnsists of a new and more extended s leciion of passages trom the Old Testament, 
with minute a d full explanations to aid the learner in bis first study uf the language. 

The G ammar exhibits the latest results in Hebrew philology, from t e hand of one of the first 
Hebraist« of the age ; and with the Exercises and Unrestomathy, forms a complete apparaius for 
the grammatical study of the language. : : 

No pains have been spared to secure perfect accuracy jn the printing of the work. 


PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 
EEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKK&ICH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
author of ‘* Rector of St. Bardolph,’”’ &c., lvol. 12mo. 18 
The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
adorus every page, render his ks exceedingly pleasing and instructive. In tris volume there 
are some svenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful interest 7 New- Youk Observer. 
Tie best work that nas ever proceeded from his pen. * 
nothing in pr-dicting for it an excensive sale. —Knickerbocker Magazine. s s 
Mr. She'ton inves's his thoughts with the pecul arly graceful and sucid style. 
These ske ches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and ele- 
— i irer. 
yt che at aed in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
— ive Branch. 
ee rey PP me Reed wb by the peculiar excellence of the author. The lengest sketch 
is ** The Seven Sleepers,’”’ which is literally steeped in delicious humeur ; other are replete with 
hos as exquisite as it is rare. Altogether the book is a deligh:ful one.—Boston Yankee 
Tb wnter who goes throuch this volume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
—N. ¥. Commercial. : 
"Written with aeeah aad of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 
Te bake fall 1 of interest—the sketches are taken from life—trutbful and often thrilling scenes 











We hazard 


| gre depicted —Cleveland Leader. 


ui ¢ humour, its exquisite perception of natura! besu‘y, and its aromatic richness of 
m1. poten superior to similar productions.—New- York Tribune. 
Mr, Shelton is one of the most natural, ag eeable aod companionable of our i 

writers, He has a keen sense of the ridiculuus, a lw ge fund of quiet hamour, a genuine and ori- 

ginal stvle. great skili in exbibiting, without erowding, the detars of a scene or @ life picture, a 

siroug fee! nz ‘or the beanvifal, and an intuitive power in finding t' e best ard most tru hful per- 
These are the leading ee of « book who-e only fault—a rare 

one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic writing—is that it is tar woo brief.—N. F. Daily 

Tims. 


lis sketches are all full of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.- 


Tew-York Ch 2 " 
New-York Churchman Mr. Shelten’s Weitess 
RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 
TP TE KIV*R. 1 vol illustrated $1 25 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. Ivol. 88e. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No, 145 Nassau-st., N. ¥ 


These books will be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices appended—remitted to Publiah 


tions of a book or an event. 
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ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 
OULD cal! the atten‘ion of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 
of a quality rarely met with in thi. market 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE, bottld in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases of 
one doren, $12 00 
*KIAL ‘MONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 
eS RDON'S rey Ay an > ee os pe case. 
i assed atany' ‘ 
BE Use ML als, in v7 p ond cae, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
hing like the price. 
arte Sees Brien ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


( N OLARET. $3.50, $4 @ $5.00 per case. 

SopeOF's BAR? INDIA PALE 1 oo Fe cake of $ ant 18 gallons, at 85 cents per gallon. 
Also, in bou'les at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12. Physicians all 
agree that this is the bes: suramer driuk known. I am the only person in America who can re- 

Brewery. 
ceive this beer direct from tae Brewery. So, Willies theses, New Yat 





LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 


ESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 

. a9 highly celebrated ‘Cordial Gin, are pre ed to furnish families, hotels, érag- 

gisis ana the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the sommes - 

able success it has already attained are warranted in saying that it is far eupesior to any other 
article in the mai ket. 








s and Invalids, 
ELLUC’S BISCATIN E,—The best and healthiest food for Infan's and Inv 
D ees ovly and for sale wholesale and retail, : 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





SE.—This el nt House, located on Fifth Ave~ 
Be ao ints pr de in =. is continned on the European om 4 
out «any change of its beaut ful furniture or the style of keeping which h 5 been so muc — 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for families or single gentlemen, Cm to those of any 
other Hi 


‘ ttully solicited. 
otel in this country. The patronage of the public is senpest — y T CLARK, Proprietor. 











ms Ea TICA, N. ¥.——The Hotel at this 
bee ee ye - ie Pi season. Visiiers can vow reaca it wirect by the 
Black River and Utica Railroud, trains leaving Utica on the arrival of the stenm sat a 
train, also of ibe Hudson river express train. M. MUORE, Proprievor. 


FAr™s FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
eater mated J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 





DOCTOR HOOFPLAND’S na 
ATED GERMAN BIS TERS, Prepared b Cc. M 
C™ySEEs. Philadelphia, Pa.., wii! eflectualiy entlaver Complaint. Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, ( hrovic or Nervous D: bisity, Diseares of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Harried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 4c., Sudden 
Flasbes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 

The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and ada: tation to the ciseases for which it is reeommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one t} at has stocd the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
Tle testimony in its favour given by the most prominent au well-known Physicians and indi- 
viduals, in all parts of th courtry is immense. 

Principal office and Manufactory, 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For sale by C. H. Ring and A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggisis and Dealers in 
Medicine everywhere. 

O0OD_MEDICINES.,—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 
and CAT HARTIc PILLS bave done move to promote the public health, than 
wny other ene caus. There can be n question that the Cherry Pecto al has vy i's thousand on 
thous.nd cores .f Colds, Congbs, Asthma, ¢ reup Influerza, Bronchitis, Ac , very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from corsumpt've diseases in this country, The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more compiai ts —Every body nee 's more or Jess purging. Purge 
the biood from its impurities Purge the bowels, Liver and the «hole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases «bich testen on the body, to work its decay. But for di-eases 
we shonld die only of old age. Take »ntidoves early anc thrust it from the system, befo e it is 
et too strong to yield.—A yer’s Pills ¢o thrust ont disexse, no only while it is weak but when it 
has taken a strony hold. Kead the a-toand ing t'»temen’s of thore whe ha: e been cured by them 
from dreadful > crofula, Drorsy, Ulcers, »kin Diseases, Rhewmatism, Neuraixia, yspepsia In- 
ternal rains, Bilious Compia nts, Heartburn, Head» che, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worme, Nervous I:ritabi ity Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregulasisies, Dizzine-s in the Head, Cold=, Fevers, l-ysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is requived.—'l hese ure no rardow statements, but are 
au hen icated by your own : eighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
pever be withou: them.—Price 25 cents rer box. 5 Boxes ter $1 00. 
Prepared Dr. J.C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 
Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among their advertisements 
sta'ements which they cau neither sanction or believe. 
A pl it exception to thix disagreeab'e necessiiy are the advertisements of Dr. J C. Aver’s 














ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A Gelicions Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefi k. and d sia Prepared only by 
D & to persens debilitated by sic Dee ELI wee Co. Chenmats 
c. CORDIAL ELIXik aRwR, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED aus Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


SUMMER OPENING. 


ATTERS TO GENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 
H this day offer to ‘be no ice of our patrons, our ever-popular Ricky Mountain Silvery Bea- 
ver Hat ; also, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiarly our own, appreciated and worn by the best- 
class wearers e-ch ruccestive seasen of iis imiroduction hy us. In the Ruffing Depariment, 
(known 4s Sof: Haitivg,) will be displayed the skill and taste of our French Fabricant whose 
inimitable prodvetions, 'eceived per Baltic, rw with selections from our own Make Shops, 

ender and vaired assorument compl. te 
saasian inaeamnatadl . LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 





ROCKAWAY, L. I, 1855. 
HE ROCKAWAY PAVILIUN, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month. 

This Establishment compr ses the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances, about 200 rooms s ngle or commun'cating, and 12 co tages, furnished, in .he Hotel Gar- 
dens, of various sizes and with or without board at the Hotel, as may be preferred. With an in- 
creased supply of BATHING H:/UsEs, PRIVATE AN) PUBLIC STABLES AND COACH 
HouUosBas, in prope rtion to the demand of such an Establishment. 

The Hou-e will be provided in the most l/beral manner and stocked with the Cxoicest Wines 
of every »pproved band. 

For amusement and recreation a large BowLING SaLoon, BittiaRD Room, Cricket GRounD 
LADIES’ AND (}ENTLEMEN’S ARCHERY GROUND «nd « permanent Band are provided. 

The Cooks, Waiters, &c., a e selected French, German and «merican. 

The terms tor the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high cost 
provisious, &c, 

Rooms may be selected at any time by calling on Mr. JNo. GEO. BaInBRiDGE, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Uliff street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
[* CASKS AND BOTTLES AS KEVOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the or. 
Un Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
William Street, New York. 


—- a 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
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Oberry Pectoral and Pills, which wil be found iu our co'umns, We bave pubiished for hm be 
fore, and alwaves with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lead ourse ves to deceive or mis- 
lexd the public, for we have had indisput«bie p oof that his words are strictly true, with abon- 
dant reason to believe that his medicines wil! do al they p «mise and ali tha’ can be reasonably 
expected from any medicine. His Cherry Pectoral is too weil kno +n ia this community to need 
any commendation from us, and bis Pills we are credibly informed are nos iaterior to bis Pevto- 
ral.— Providence Mirror, R. I. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—<4t this season it is good for all, 
hurifui to none, and highly necessary ‘o thonsauds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is DR MOULINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices : f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuan] pint, indig to this country and Europe. ag yew wi b fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasse*,) forming one of the most agreeable of d:inks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasOed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 
r. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS From one 
to six botles bas cured the worrt cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eroptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Uleers curonic 
RH*UMATISM, Me: curia’ complaints, and all he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 
Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO. 
Sole Proprieters, No. 122 Fulton str et, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


HE GREATEST MELICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, ot Koxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, trom the worst scrotula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed exeept i» two case, (both 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates of its value, all 

within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the ey-s. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotebes among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bott! will cure scaly eruptions of theskin, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

: A —— is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact If you have «a humour i: bas to start. There are 
no its nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but net yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity ot Boston. I know the effects of it in every care. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massechusetts. 1 gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, ay , Wo my looking cnildren, whose flesh was sott and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of heal'b by one bowle. 

To those who are subject toa sick bendache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
ief in cararrh and dizziness Some who have taken it have been co-tive for years, and have 

















BANKERs, No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following Cities: 
Alexandria, Carisruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Berne, Florence, Munich, Smyrne, 

n, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Boraeaux, Genoa, Mulbeuse, Stettin, 
Boulogne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, 

B 4 Hamburg, Manilla, Syoney, N.S. W. 
Bagni di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, urin, % 
asie, Havre, Melbourne, Aus. Touion, 

Bombay, Hendel berg, Naples, Trieste, 

Batavia, Hong K ng, Nice, Venice, 

Beyrout, Kand:, Ceylon, Oporto, Vevey, 

Cairo, Liverpool, Oleron, Vieuna, 

Coblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 

Colegne, Leghorn, ‘au, Warsaw, 

Cadiz, Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 


Colambo, Ceylon Lyons, Pisa. 
} ’poR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
einer te T RATION UF LONDON. 


chi A cies at 
Geenpeee aps eDantos : Shanghai, pe a 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 


Singapore, 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 





Maitiand and Newcastle, ...... 0300006 56.006-65:060 20 006000000000 
Brisbane and Ipswich... .... 5900 G40. 00.0 6 00N'Gu Ube Ss 6c eee anny 
Victoria Branches : oaiad 
eelong, vneton. 
. Node 066 O6edesce8 ovccecccce e ce cccreteces sens Mount Alexander. 
Ballarat 


Sandhurst AGency. ... 0.66 sees ceeee coe cee cee seenee $00 0se000%06 see 


Ovens Agency. 





., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
ORN MUNROE eons OF OReDIE for Mercantile’ purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERs OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 


Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, ome, 
——— Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Anvers, Jairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Athens, Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 

Aix Ia-Chanelle, Colo-ne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 

3aden- Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasboarg, 

Zasle, Dresden, uiege, Manich, Stockholm, 

Seriin, Florence, London, Nuples, Trieste, 

Berne, Franktort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, Turin, 

Beyrout, Genes, Lucques, Pau, Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
Breslau, Havre, Malaga, Riga, 





Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
to suit. 

HODES’ FE VER AND AGUE CURE,—For the Prevention and Care of 

INTERMITTENT and REMITIENT FEVERS, FEVER and AGUEF, CHILLS and 

FEVER, DUMB AGUB, GENERAL DEBILIIY, NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of 
disease which have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. 

Thisisa NATURAL ANTID«('TE which willentirely protectany resident or traveller even 
in the most sickly or swampy localities, from any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, «rany in- 
jury from constantly inhaling Malaria or Niasma, 

Tt will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have an therchill, by cont/nuing its nse cvor: ing 
to directions. The patient at once begins to recover appetite and strength, and conti: ues until 
&@ permanent and ical cure is effected. 

e or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Direction printed 
in German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal oiscounts 
made to the trade. AS A_ RHODES, Proprietor, Proviaence, K. I. 

Evipence or Sarety.— New York, June 11, 1855 —I have made a chemical! exami ation of 
* Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Uure,”’ or “ Antidote to Malaria,’’ and have tested ii for Arsenic, 
Mercury, Quinine. and Strycbnine, but have oot found a particle of either in it, nor have 1 found 
apy substance iu its composition that would prove injurious to the ce: nstition. 

James &. Curton, M. D., Chemist 

Evrpence or Merit —Lewisbarg, Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1885.—Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear 
Sir : The box of medicine you sent me was duly received on the 11th of April. I have sold about 

ene balt of it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has cured them. It bas 
eertainly sterped the Agne in every one who bas used it, and six of the cases were of long etand- 
ing. My sister, who bas had it for five or ote oe ars back, and could never get it stopped, except 
by Quinine, aud that only as long as she would take it, is pow, I think, entirely cared by your re- 
. Ye OGINLEY. 
7 TO AGUE SuFFERERS.—Take no more Areenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febri ues, 
Strvchnine, or Anti Perieaics ot any kind. The well known inefficiency of these noxieus poisons 
proves them to be the offspring either of false medical principles or of Mercer ary quxcks. The 
onlv remedy in existence that is both sure and harmless, is RHUDEs’ FEVER AND AGUE 


CENTS :—New York, ©. V. CLICKENER 4 CO,, and C _H. RING. Montresl,S J. LY- 
MAN & CO., and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G. G. ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T? BICKLE 
&SON. Picon, A. ELLIOTT, and J. D..B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally, 


AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
T8s SES Fue, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations bave started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, witb a popularity never atraiped by any other article, goes 
on “ conquering ana to conquer.’’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can ne 
eured by this incomparable preparation To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lay- the feundation ofa head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 

reat Britain, and commands an extensive sale thronghout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder ofth+rage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been | eyond all precedent. 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations tor Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to @ beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
end every person who Las carefully used it will join in the Statement, that this is the best Hair 

in the world It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 
OGLE’s AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
Cheving a decided uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Werhingtnn Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and 4. B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILANi) HARRAL, Charlesion; 8.8 HANCE, 
Baltimore; J WRIGHT & CO, New Orleans. In Usnada, ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J. 
MUSSO%N, and J BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE. 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEv. E MORTON, & ©O., Halifax, N.S, In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 

Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughout the World. 








been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite eas but where there is anv de- 
rang of the f i of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alwey~ Sargows in from four days toa week. ‘There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone you will fee! yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened t 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott &Son-, Phiadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Se: tt & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo ; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal. 


- THE INTERNATIONAL LIFB ASSURANCE SOCIBTY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fand Life Assurance Society.) 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNIT«p STATES, 
New York. August 1, 1855. 
HE Undersigned hereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fand Life Assurance 
Socicty uf London, has been changed by au Act of Parliameut to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE iNrERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANUE SOCTRTY, 
and that they continue to receive spplications for Life «ssurance on the most favourable terms 
Pamphl-ts containing the Rates ot Preminm ec#n be obtwined at their Uffice, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of ‘heir numerous Ageuts throughout the Unived States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Robert J. [illon, 
© Kdwara Habicht, 








John J. Palmer, 
James Boo: man, 
Fauning C. Tucker, Aquila G Stout, 
Daniel Pa ish, Paul =pofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.icitor—Robert J. Dillon. | Consvuttine CounseLt—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat ExaMINERS—S, S. Keene —M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet e~ery Wednesday at the (ffice. 71 Wall Street, New Vork, 
where all business connec ed with the Soc ety’s operations i- tiansacied, affording thereby every 
porsib e savan'age of promptuess avd aitention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
Settl-ment : f Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 Wa!l Street, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without ref rence to London. 
The Medical Examixers mert daily at the Cffice in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTRE FUND OF $100,000 i+ deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the oe. etit of all Policy bo.ders in th« United States. 
©. E. HABICHT, . 
J. &. HOLBRUVER. } denoral Agents. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


$3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
T® IS COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of prewium may remain on loan 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlavtic, 
The security ot a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esg., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
Jomes Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell. John H, Hicks, Esq, 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 1 John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL BXAMINERS, 
SOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVIST General Agent for the United States. 


Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wherlright, 
Henry Lodiam, 





CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO, HAMILTON, C. w. 


Sabseribed Capital........ cen cevcccecsess.. $200,000, 
Accumulated ad... eapabad dieeé aaa tt N tts 
Ripe atte tilly genet: 85, 


An . 
Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N. B.; with Agencies throughow 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfowndland. 
THE prog of this Uemp HM since the date of its establisbment- 1847—has been one of an- 
checked prosp rity. S:arting amide many drawbacks and encountering many oostacien, 
bas worked its oe | to a position wuich can well endure searching seratiny. In addit‘on to the 
origi’ a) subscribed capital, it now possesses an ample realized snd invested fund. and «large and 
‘d'y increas ng income 
he festnres recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which never heless afford a wider margin fo contingencies than those ef any otner com 
pany doing business on the contivent—the investment o its funds in Canada at high rates of in 
terest—+conomy in management—and a degree of atte :tio. to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colovial Company can be expected to display. 
Amongst the brarches of business undertaken by the Company are— 
1. Sams payabie at death, with or without profit. 
2. Endowment Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at deathif it happen 
earlier. 
Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
Annuit es, immediate and deferred 
. Assura oo securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
there r. 
. Half credit assurances, one hal! of the premium for the first seven years remaining as a 
debt 





o See 


. Indastrial assurances, providing sums at death in small amounts, and also annuities without 
liability to continuous payments. 

. Money received at interest or fur aecumnulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or pe manently deposited—the sate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 
tice given prior to with¢rawal. 

Persons assured in any of the first ffve scales, finding themselves unable to continue payment of 

their pr: minms, may exchange their policies fur others of smaller amounts, coenenenae with 

further cha’ ges. f 

Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 

A policy on one lite may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy a the time of the transfer ; the amount assured being thns made payable at the death 
of the substitutes individual, who will stand in all respects in the pos tion of bis preaecestor. A 
smal) fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to mee! an apprehen- 
sion of loss often entertained by parties who look forward to the p ssib'e discortin: ance of their 
policies previous to death. Hus. M. SIMUNS, Secretary. 

Hamilton Jine, 1855 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... ... ....++..+... 8180 | Second Uabin Passage............... ... 975 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage..........-...... 8110 | Second Cabin Passage.............. 4... 860 
B@™ The ships from Boston cal! at Halitax. 

SEs x02 v00s os 00 oten ere St > a | + galahetguaeebabiatee + t. Lawe, 
TER, oo sc cceccccocscceecces TRIE. FOPB, . 6s cece ceecessees. Capt, SHANBOR, 
AMMA, oo cccsccccccccce sec OMe Ea. Lor. | Camada,........+.+0+e+e00+ e+. Capt. STONE, 
0605 ce coc cccs 66000 Ome, MAMMINOM. | IURMEIR,. 6.0 00000 sees ccc . Capt, Lertor, 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red on port 
bow. 





From 
Canada........ coccee Boston... 2.0. cee coe Wednesday.........+.+..-August Ist 1855. 
i sxonse 606 aa TENS Wednesday... ......... .. August 16th * 
America, o00 000 BOCNEB oc 0 ccc 000 000+ WOMOOEEE ccc 000 ccccces Ausast Shh ** 
Cannda........- 0 000 OTB cc csce ses « «+» Wednesday... ........ o. Pept’r, bath * 
BRIER. 2 oc cccces © 6 cmos toc cccccess Wed: esday, ........6005- Sepi’r 26th *“ 


&@™ There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. 68 
Berths not secured untii paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewe: 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof t! 
reseed 


exp 4 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Rowling Green. 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE 4RE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,..........+..,Capt.B, Higgina, 
These stop at Southamp both going and returning. 

PRrorosep Datss OF Saiting—1855, 
» New York, From Bremen, 
TRAFURED «oo 0 006 000 000 000 ccs COR. ikae csc cect 














Washington -Baturday, Feo. 24. March 28 
Hermann... . Saturday, March 24, April 20 
Washington .. e . Saturday, Apri) 21. -May 18 
Borman. ».. +++ +000 +0 ++ Baturday, Mag i. —_ + 
Was 300600000 0eeeneseaey deeces come 
peal epee: ~ y Lt RR o+e.-Ang. IO 
Washington. ................ Saturday, Aug. 1l,.,.......Bept. 7 
Hermann..............-.... Saturday, Sept. &......... Oct. & 
Washington ...........+..-..-Saturday, Oct. €,.,.......Nov. 2 
Hermann bese 66 06ccoccs AEs te «Bhccccesec eee 


hs och secbaecces co, ONO Ee-tsaress Oh “OS 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. 28; Hermanp....... Wednesday, Aug. 15 














Washington . Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Weanesany, Sept. i2 
Hermann. . Wednesday, April 25, Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washing . Wednesday, May 2 | Washington,,....Weanesday, Nov. 7 
Hermann... . Wednesday, June 20 | Hermann........ Wednesday, Dec. i 
Washington ..... Wednesday, July 18! Washington ...,. Wernesdav, Jan 2, 1856. 
Stopping at southamp both going and conarennd, they offer to passenwers proceeding to Lo- 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 Gre 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and vounpes must pass throngh the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is hed to each q 


For ‘ht or apply to 

— — C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY.& ©O., Southampton, 

WM. ISELIN. Havre. 





‘THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPUUL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line we 
The ATLANTIO 2.00 ceccccoccccccescoccccoscececes] sONMt. WEST 
TRO PACIPIO , 0.0 covccccccccccese eccccee eeseceeee Capt, NYE 
Tin 6 ag: be 6 oe 000 0060-056 errr oeeeees. Capt. Comstock, 
Bee BRI ATEO 0 66000 000seccesecess eeecces coceces Capt, —————= 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
aken in their constraction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
dati for p are unequalled tor elegance ana comiort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in secona ao. $75. Exclu. 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured unti) paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK FROM LIVERPOOL. 











Wednesday... .......... April 12 1856. | Saturday... .....-eeceeees April 21, 1855. 
LC . RTE eee. ee ee OO eeeerrrarrir sy). oa A. 
Wednesday,............ .May 16, “ BaterGar occ ccocescoccccocemam My * 
Weaneday..cccccccsccc. may SH Saturday... ... ++ eeeeee..00ne 2, * 
Wednesday... ........ oo Sune 18, * | Saturday... ..0... ese ccce SOme @, © 
Wednesday... ...... const ff. © DORBTERT occ ceccccccecs oem a % 
WOOTEN. 06 006 e000 July li, “ Satarday. .cccwscccsce ce «..duly 4, * 
Wednesday. ccccoccccecnc Culp BB, °* | Satarday... ... ces Set f wa 


For freight or apply to 
EDW’D fa COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNaARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ~~ will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewetry, pre- 
} wd stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereot expressed 
in 








TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Rock Licsat. (new) KossouTH. ANTARCTIC. FHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELo1s ANDREW FOsTER, QUEEN oF CLIPPERS (n) 
ORIVER (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA City of BROOKLYN. (n) 
NORTHAMPTON (new) UNDERWKITER, PHILANTHROPIST, Empire. 
Witiiam Tapscott. A. Z. Hoveuron. RaPranaNNock, 
ARCTIC EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT. CHARLES KUCK. 
PROGRESS. CaMBRIA. (new) ConsuL Forest Kino. 
St. Louis DREADNOUGHT (pew) New HAwPsHiRE, KicHarp Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
NOBENA BENJAMIN ADAus, Racer CENTURION. 
CONSTBLLATION. E. Z. ApDRIATIC. 

The “X’’ Line of London Packets. 


AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND. 
OcEAN QUEEN, HENDRICK HUDSON, PAL* STINE (1 ew) 
DEVONSHIRE. MARGARET Evans, AMERICAN EAGLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
MANY. Payable in all the principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
TAPSCOTT & Cv.. 86 South St. New York 
to WM. TAPSCUTT & CO., st. Ge ree’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
EUUND LLiNK.—The following ships willleave Havre on the ioun, sua New Yorm on th 
42 ist of each month, as follows :— 











THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No 26 Cornhill, Londen. 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the ass red very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
mium as guarantee safety to the Office 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, «r at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pay 
ment made—withont anv respons bility or guarantee personal or otherwise ; vor will che policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as encn loan will be endorsed thereon. 
The assured can at any time preset his policy a: d demand of the Society an immediate pay 
ment of one half the anxual premium paid thereon, thus giving ‘0 each policy a known actual 
value. 
App'ie@«nts are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colouies. 
COURT OF DIKECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M.D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, | 
FE. S8 Symes, Hugh Croft, 
Joseph Thompson, A C. Barclay 
Charles bennett, Thou as Nicoll. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B Toimes, A. La Rocque. E R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. ». Flannagan. ‘iheo. Hart, Henry Judan. 
Jas. G. A. « reighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. fremain, H. erage. 
C. Hill, 
R. F Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. ae > 
Gray, W. Jack. 


John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr, 
T. Colley Grattan, 


* Montreal,.... 
Halifax, N.S. 


Bt. Jobo, N. B.... cccccece 


W. J. Starr, 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon J, Road. Hon” 


Ch AEN, Porhendinnd, ©. F. Bennett, N. Stabb 


L. Jarvis, Agent. 





E 
JAMES R. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZI# Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MONTREAL, 





New York. Ha 
8T. DENIS, fot Mer cesecsccccccwcccoscssecseeep ive - 
heer peneemaamnel Ist September seer tel Tile: 16th October, 
ST. NICOLAS lst February we eeceees+@ 6th Marc! 
Bragd master, June... soccoccccees 16th July, 
ag ’ . lst Octoder © evrcece }. ~ 4 Poveraber, 
MERCURY, lst March . eres ton oril, 
Ist July .... eovecectes 6th August 
French, master, Ist November oo ce ceeces _ Pecember, 
WILLIAM TELL st April ... seeccees 3 - . 
§ lst A ‘sl otececsoere th September 
6. Tee, Sao Ist December Seetes Veesseceecoceeeee 16th January, 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and ded by men of experience in the trade, The pries 
of — is $100, without wines or liquors. 
oods sent torwarded tree from any charge bui those ually 
caeeen SS he Cece wes be BOYD & HINOKEN, Agenia 
161 Pear! street, 











PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCBANS. 
PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States VP DNEY. MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
‘Second Cabin Passage, $180.—Th 
, $225. —Secon a assage, .—Thi 
Saloon Cabin Pee iowing Ships are at preseut in the Line a. maeanes 


EDWARD........+-.: Capt. Covsy. | FLYING SCUD.. ..Capt. Capt. Bearsz. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. NIMROD... ...... .Capt. Warne. 
NIGHTINGALE,.....Capt. MATHER, WINDWARD Capt. B. SMitH. 
GERTRUDE... ... Capt. PLINNEY. | TROPIC,........".\E. R. SMITH. 
OCEAN QUEEN... ttt tteeseeeececeeceee. Capt. HALE. 
All the above are strictly first-class Sbips, provided with every necessary to insure comf 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer | ine is nad os 8 unpecsdvaneh. Out of 
upwards ot Four Thousard Passer gers but three deaths have occurred. 
Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Kong. 
"la Freight or Passage, apply to 





R. W. CAMERON, 
6 Bowling Green, ard 116 Wall street 




















WM. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN, 


W. YOUNG & 0O., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 











~ <gpaame See 





